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Monsanto Chemical C y's New 
York public relations staff took a 
leaf from the baseball book when 
a press preview was staged re- 
cently. Arranging bleachers around 
a demonstration table where a new 
product Krilium —a synthetic soil 
conditioner — was introduced, the 
setup allowed more spectators to 
get closer to the display area where 
the chemists worked. Press repre- 
sentatives are shown performing 
their own ‘‘mud pie” tests in this 
miniature “PR theater in the round!” 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


In a “selling” job that’s never finished, 


radio proves an effective, low-cost tool 


To progressive management, the importance of 
community relations becomes constantly more 
obvious. Even in a sellers’ market, industry must 
continue to “sell” itself to its neighbors, because a 
good local reputation helps so much in so many 
ways. Labor supply, for example. Relations with local 
government. Co-operation with local suppliers. 

On a nation-wide basis, network radio has long 
proved its ability to foster good public relations. 
Consider the continuing programs of Bell Tele- 
phone, DuPont, United States Steel. 


Also, as many more companies are discovering, 
spot radio can achieve equally good results in spe- 
cific areas. 

Spot radio is flexible, versatile, efficient. And 
economical. Its consistent use.. with newscasts, for 
(Advertisement) 
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example.. assures multitudes of listeners at excep- 
tionally low cost-per-thousand. 


In six of the nation’s leading industrial areas. . 
Boston, Springfield, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne, and Portland, Oregon. . Westinghouse sta- 
tions are helping local industries gain and preserve 
their neighbors’ good will. The experience of these 
stations in “community relations” programs is avail- 
able to company management as well as to adver- 
tising agencies and public relations counsellors. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 
WBZ WBZA - KYW + KDKA WOWO KEX WBZ-TY 
National Representatives, Free & Peters, except for 


WBZ-TV; for WBZ-TV, NBC Spot Sales 
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HERE’S 


CER) 


Leave it to the ladies, bless °em! Their 
fine eye for detail constantly brings The 


Shamrock under a kind of magnifying 
glass that spots the little things about 
our operations; and we must confess, this 
frightens us sometimes. But we think we’re smart 
enough to profit by their observations, and we appre- 
ciate them. 


And when the ladies choose to compliment us be- 
cause they’ve taken note of some of the “little things” 
that they like about us, you can understand that we’re 
justifiably proud. For example, we have this note from 
one of our lady patrons: 


“I don’t know whether anybody has ever taken the 
trouble to comment upon this or not; I expect most 
folks who stay in The Shamrock aren’t even aware of 
it. But, this is just another reason I enjoy stopping 
here. I’m referring to your food. 


“Here’s what I mean. When I order oysters or 
shrimp, they are of uniform size, fresh and tender; 
when I order a salad, it is always crisp and eye-catch- 
ing; when I order a sauce, it tastes as though it had 
been made to order just for me by the same chef ac- 


2 


cording to the same recipe, time after 
time; when I order steak medium rare, | 
have never failed to get it cooked to a 
turn ... taken from the broiler at the 
split second that makes it medium rare. 


“I could go on down the list but I think I have 
given you the idea of what I mean. A woman who runs 
her own kitchen knows all about marketing for food 
and cooking appetizing meals, but hers is a small 
problem compared to yours, where you have to cater to 


a thousand and one different appetites day after day. — 


I don’t know how you do it, and I don’t care. But the 
fact that you cam do it will never cease to amaze and 
impress me with The Shamrock.” 


KW 


Now, of course, we could go into elaborate detail 
about how we do it, but we don’t think you care, 
either, as long as your meal at The Shamrock leaves 
you feeling that it was prepared just for you, just the 
way you like it, every time you dine with us. 


And as for the ladies who keep us under the mag- 
nifying glass and tell us what they see . . . here’s to 
bless ’em. 


An Advertisement of The Shamrock 
Houston 


Public Relations Journal 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


@ Just before his death last month, Henry 
Link wrote a searching piece out of the 
breadth of his own experience. He called 
it “The Education of PR Men.” His clear, 
incisive way of putting first things first— 
evaluating the problem before venturing 
anv convictions on its solution—will stand as 
a final thoughtful contribution to the stature 
of the public relations field by one of its 
ablest practitioners. 

@ John H. Caldwell’s fifteen years in busi- 
ness paper editing aptly qualifies him to talk 
with JouRNAL readers this month about the 
nature of the business paper world. He urges 
specific courses of action that will bring PR 
people into closer and more harmonious 
rapport with this important segment of 
American journalism. 


e Relationship of the PR department with 
the plant’s safety program is described by 
Republic Steel’s Edgar S. Bowerfind, who 
discusses some prevalent misconceptions 
and why close day-to-day contact is essen- 
tial between the two programs. 


@ Calling business letters “a vital public 
relations medium,” Frederick W. Bertram 
discusses “word writing” versus “thought 
communication,” and gives some horrible 
examples of what he means, and some help- 
ful hints on bettering what we mean by 
how we say it. 

e A European view of industrial relations 
is presented in one of the first papers on the 
subject given before an international con- 
ference of manufacturers in New York re- 
cently. The discussion was led by a delega- 
tion of industrialists and PR consultants 
from The Netherlands. 
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Why Not Me? 


MONG HUNDREDS OF LETTERS PRSA national 
A headquarters receives each week are the ones 
denoting member interest in a special PR area that 
begin—“Why doesn’t PRSA appoint a one-man 
committee, and not me—.” 

Why not “me”? “Me” has special personal in- 
terest in the project—and usually has the inclina- 
tion to want to know the answer—or “me” wouldn't 
have raised the subject. “Me” won't progress un- 
less “me” is willing to contribute to the mass effort 
of a lot of other “me-s” that are making PRSA and 
the PR field march forward. Without “me-s” we'd 
be a sad lot of “us-es.” 

So, if you have an idea or suggestion for the 
advancement of public relations or the improve- 
ment of the Society, don't hesitate to call head- 
quarters’ attention to it. It will be more than wel- 
come. But don’t withhold yourself in connection 
with its carrying-out. Remember, “the gift with- 
out the giver is bare!” 


Basic Communications 


iy YOU EVER receive a letter from a fellow prac- 
titioner, and while your interest was greatest, 
want to call him on the phone and discuss the mat- 
ter? Then you grab his letter and there’s no phone 
number on the letterhead for easy reference. 
Then what happens? You put it aside and write 
him later, when the subject has cooled—or ask a 
secretary to try to reach him. She riffles through 
the phone book or PRSA Register, and maybe she 
finds him—maybe not. 

Basic communications include a lot of little 
things that shoemaker’s children ought to take in 
their stride, automatically. But some of us don't, 
unfortunately. 


Dangerous PR? 


UR ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARY, the British Jour- 
nal of the Institute of Public Relations, car- 
ries in its current issue a most challenging article 
by George Dodson-Wells, Chief Public Relations 
Officer, London Transport. In the opening of his 
article, entitled “Bulwark of Freedom,” Mr. Dod- 
son-Wells says: 


“The profession of Public Relations is poten- 
tially the most dangerous in the world. 

“It is dangerous because the material on which 
the practitioner works is men’s minds. Thought- 


fully and intelligently employed with sincerity, 
courage and truth, public relations counts for all 
that is good in human relationships. In the hands 
of the unscrupulous, the techniques can lead—as 
was seen in Germany under Hitler, in Italy under 
Mussolini and has been seen still more recently 
wherever Russian propaganda has penetrated— 
to the enslavement of men’s minds and wills so 
that in the end they respond only to the whipcrack 
of the propagandist. 

“The first and most important point to under- 
stand in an appreciation of public relations is that 
it is the ethos of an organization, association or 
other group of people, the disposition and char- 
acteristic spirit within an industry and the link 
with those outside. A Public Relations Depart- 
ment is really a contradiction in terms, for a sec- 
tion of an organization, separated, in its own 
compartment, from the rest of the activity of 
which it is in fact part, would be in no position 
to fulfil the task. 

“Public relations is the concern of the whole 
undertaking and the whole undertaking is the 
concern of public relations.” 


The Group’s Personality 


W; PARTICULARLY LIKE this statement on pub- 
lic relations expounded recently by K. J. 


Farthing of Canadian Westinghouse Limited. : 
“Essentially,” said Mr. Farthing, “public rela- ‘ 
tions for an organization is an individual's per- | 
tl 
sonality on a larger scale, and it works on the same 
principles: that tact, cooperation, sincerity, loyalty, s 
and a genuine sympathetic understanding of the 
other fellow produce pretty much the same re- f 


sponse. However, it is much easier for the indi- 
vidual to put his own personality across than it is 
for a group of people. And here’s where public 
relations comes in. Public relations is the com- 
munication of a group's personality. 

“When that group is a business enterprise whose 
activities affect the lives of many persons through 
wages and working hours and general policy, it 
is more than ever important to get across to those 
affected these very underlying principles which 
guide the group, such as sincerity and sympathetic 
understanding. 

“Public relations is an organization’s morning 
smile. It is an organization’s day-by-day attitude 
toward its personnel, its community, and, indeed, 
its country.” 
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The education of PR men 


“Before we can begin to make intelligent decisions about what the 
scope of PR education should be we must agree on the purposes of PR 
work . . . its first purpose .. . is the day-to-day practical job of win- 
ning the understanding and goodwill of the community for the com- 
pany or institution which employs us’. . . Its second purpose is to gain 
understanding and goodwill for the economic system which makes 
the existence of the particular company possible.” 


By Henry C. Link * 


Vice President 


The Psychological Corporation 


The American people can mourn 
the death of Dr. Henry C. Link. The 
sense of values for which he so nobly 
stood must be the wellspring of an 
American renaissance. Dr. Link stood 
for the great ideas. His life gave 
strength to these ideas. His monu- 
ment is the faith that he gave to 
others. 

A few days before his final illness 
Henry handed me the following 
document on The Education of Pub- 
lic Relations Men, asking me if I 
thought it could be useful. I find in 
it the quality of conviction which 
was his hallmark. I hear the inflec- 


tion of his words and the depth of 
his. sincerity in every sentence. 
Those of us in public relations owe 

much to Henry Link and even more 
to the values that he so eloquently 
expressed. I believe that these words, 
Dr. Link’s obiter dicta on public 
relations, will mean much to the pro- 
fession. Even while we mourn the 
death of our friend who wrote them, 
we are enriched by the legacy of his 
values for Americans and _ the 
strength with which he fought for 
them. 

Sincerely, 

W. Howarp CHASE 


ag ARE THOSE who claim that the 
best education for public relations 
men is on the job, by doing. No doubt 
there is much truth in this claim. How- 
ever, if I were to pick one field in which 
companies are least capable of giving the 
necessary education, it would be in the 
field of public relations. Most companies 
are not much better prepared to educate 
public relations workers than they are to 
train ministers. And, incidentally, these 
two vocations have a good deal in 
common. 

The basic preparation for public rela- 
tions work, it seems to me, must take 
place before the individual enters the 
field of an actual worker. And this job 
can only be done by organized educa- 
tional institutions, that is, colleges and 
universities, on an undergraduate and 
graduate level. To say that there are suc- 
cessful public relations men today who 
have never had such training is to beg 
the question. They have had some sort 
of education, and we have not yet de- 


fined the kind of education which public 
relations schools should give. That is the 
subject of our discussion and thinking. 

Before we can even begin to make in- 
telligent decisions about what the scope 
of this education should be, we must 
agree on the purpose, or purposes, of 
public relations work. Its first purpose, 
most of us will agree, is the day-to-day 
practical job of winning the understand- 
ing and goodwill of the community for 
the company or institution which em- 
ploys us. If layoffs are to be made, if 
there is labor trouble, if a new plant is 
to be built, if the president must make a 
speech, if there is a drive for a new hos- 
pital, the public relations man must help 
to represent the company in such a way 
as to gain the goodwill of the commu- 
nity. 

Its second purpose is to gain under- 
standing and goodwill for the economic 
system which makes the existence of the 
particular company possible, This in- 
volves the economic education of the 


*Dr. Henry C. Link, a leading American psychologist until his death January 9, 1952, was active 
for many years as a leader in the development of the Public Relations Society of America. He was 


an eminent writer on psychology and human relations subjects, and a leading contributor to the 


literature of the public relations craft.—Editor 
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company’s employees and the public 
within its reach. 

I do not know which of these two is 
the more important. They are like the 
hen and the egg. One is impossible with- 
out the other. 

If we are agreed on these two objec- 
tives, then we can discuss the details of 
education under two broad headings: 
techniques and content. By techniques, 
we mean of course all those activities 
through which the objectives are 
achieved. Among these, I would enu- 
merate as basic the following: 

1. Acommand of English. This means 
the ability to write letters, speeches, 
pamphlets and reports. It means the abil- 
ity to write such materials in a manner 
which will win the interest of the in- 
tended audience, will be understandable 
by tais audience, and will persuade this 
audience in the desired direction. 

2. Public speaking. The ideal public 
relations man should be an expert soap 
box orator. It does not follow that he will 
make all the speeches, or any speeches 
at all. However, he must have this abil- 
ity, so that he can train and inspire the 
personalities in his organization who 
should make the speeches. This means 
that every public relations school should 
have a Dale Carnegie course in public 
speaking, or its equivalent. 

3. An understanding of media. A good 
public relations man need not be an ex- 
pert newspaper man, radio or television 
man, or a successful writer of magazine 
articles. However, he must know enough 
about all these media so that he can use 
them to best advantage. 

4. Research. More and more, research 
will be an indispensable tool in any pub- 
lic relations program. Public relations 
schools should not teach the intricacies 
of research, or try to make research ex- 
perts. They should include courses com- 
prehensive enough to give students an 
idea of the uses of research in various 
situations, and how to evaluate research 
already done, or proposed. 


The content of public relations education 


If we agree that the purpose of public 
relations work is, first, to gain the good- 
will of the community for the particular 
company or enterprise; second, to gain 
the goodwill of the community or the 
public at large for ‘the system of free 
enterprise generally, then we can also 
agrée on the contents, or nature, of the 
courses to be given. 

If we cannot agree on these objectives, 
then all the courses in techniques, such 
as those mentioned above, will be use- 
less. Indeed, they will be worse than use- 
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less, because they will be merely the 
equipment with which public relations 
men can contradict each other. The com- 
pany public relations man will use his 
techniques to promote the concept of the 
underlying unity of labor and manage- 
ment. The labor union public relations 
man will use the same techniques to 
promote the theory and practice of the 
irreconcilability of labor and manage- 
ment. The government bureau public 
relations man, with equal skills, may 
promote the socialist or welfare state 
concept of economics. The net result of 
a public relations education in tech- 
niques without an adequate education in 
the philosophy and values of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system would only 
multiply and intensify the confusions 
that now exist. 

Having in mind the objectives already 
mentioned, the content for public rela- 
tions education which we would suggest 
would include the following: 

1. The economics of free enterprise. 
By this we do not mean a course, or 
courses, in economics such as we now 
generally find in the colleges, on the 
undergraduate level. These courses are 
too theoretical and academic for the 
public relations man who would be well 
equipped. The course we have in mind 
would stress the difference between pri- 
vate capitalism and state capitalism, be- 
tween free enterprise and _ socialism, 
between individual initiative and collec- 
tivism, between free competition an 
totalitarianism. i 
Moreover, it would thoroughly ground 
the student in the classical literature such 
as the writings of Herbert Spenser, Fred- 
eric Bastiat, as well as the modern writ- 
ers who have provided the ammunition 
with which to combat the modern trend 
toward socialism. 

Many critics have condemned the 
present system for its failures, and have 
said that, until this system corrects its 
many social injustices, it cannot hope to 
withstand the onslaught of socialism and 
communism. We all hope that our sys- 
tem can be improved, but if it is never 
improved, it has been, and is today, the 
great economic miracle in the world. The 
greatest fault lies not in this system, but 
in the failure of its beneficiaries to de- 
velop the ideology necessary to make it 
understandable to the people. The fail- 
ure has not been in the material realm, 
but in the realm of ideas. 

2. Political science. The kind of politi- 
cal science we have in mind is not the 
kind generally taught in the colleges to- 
day. Rather, it is a hard-packed course 
in various theories of government, so- 
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cialist, communist, fascist, feudal, the 
welfare state and the American system 
of political freedoms. Particular empha- 
sis should be placed in this course on 
the traditional concepts of the American 
system, as contrasted with the doctrines 
which have come into vogue under the 
banner of the New Deal and the welfare 
state. 

Here again, the student should be 
equipped with the literature and the 
ideas necessary to combat the popular 
tendency in recent years to identify the 
welfare state with liberalism and social 
justice with socialism. 

3. American history. This study 
should not concern itself with the minute 
details of American history as now 
taught, its dates, or its personalities, or 
its wars and so forth. It should be con- 
cerned primarily with those ideas and 
episodes which make America the 
unique country it is. President Conant of 
Harvard University said, a few years 
ago: “It is my contention that the social 
structure of the American nation is 
unique; it is something the world has 
never seen before.” Then, observing that 
he had found many well-educated for- 
eigners unable to understand the unique 
structure of the American system, he 
said: “But do we understand it our- 
selves? Do we realize how important it 
is for our future to nourish those ele- 
ments of strength in our chaotic democ- 
racy which, like taproots, reach back 
into our history?” 

This course would teach the taproots 
of American history, so easily discernible 
if we will only look for them. 


4. Ethics and Philosophy. Public re- 
lations is essentially an activity in human 
relations. When we speak of human rela- 
tions, we imply certain principles or laws 
which make orderly human relations pos- 
sible. The conflicts and the chaos we see 
in our communities, our nation and in 
the world at large are traceable directly 
to the progressive undermining of such 
moral standards. 

Karl Marx and Lenin openly pro- 
claimed that the Communist state could 
only come about after such morals had 
been repudiated. 

Fortunately for America, some of its 
leaders have begun to recognize this 
danger. David Lilienthal, in his eloquent 
book, This I Do Believe, affirms his 
belief in the Judaeo-Christian ethics as 
the foundation of the American political 
system. Our free enterprise system, he 
points out, would be impossible without 
this underlying ethics. Felix Morley, in 
his book, The Power in the People, 
shows the historical connection between 
the American freedoms and certain reli- 
gious-moral restraints. 

These and other facts should be 
taught the public relations men in in- 
tensive fashion. One of the principles 
growing out of our six years of intensive 
experimentation in the field of communi- 
cations is this: Basic principles make 
many words unnecessary, and action 
based on these principles makes fewer 
words count. 

It has become fashionable among edu- 
cators, especially during the past twenty- 
five or thirty years to assert: “The object 


(Continued on page 14) 
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“Hope you don’t mind, Miss Martin. Nobody 
ever looks at things on the bulletin board” 
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Mobile exhibits work 


North Dakota Game & Fish Department uses a mobile exhibit 


to dramatize need for maintaining state's wildlife 


By Kenneth M. Wright 


Director of Public Relations 
North Dakota Game & Fish Department 


Wildlife exhibit, Old Settlers Picnic, Buxton, N. Dakota—7,000 people reviewed 


the exhibit in one day. 


LTIMATELY most public relations 
U programs are designed to sell a 
tangible product. Unfortunately, this is 
not entirely so in the PR work of the 
North Dakota Game and Fish Depart- 
ment. Therein lay our problem. What 
is the best way to sell a person, or a 
group, something they probably will 
never wear on their backs, put in their 
stomachs, or place over their heads? 
In other words selling them a program 
of action that perhaps only their grand- 
children will benefit from. When we 
put the problem into words, however, 
it was simple. Our task was to maintain 
the various forms of wildlife at desirable 
levels. 

We knew what caused the decline in 
many species of wildlife populations, 
and primary among these was the loss of 
food and cover needed by animals as 
well as humans. Who was going to put 
this food and cover back that man had 
taken away? Certainly it was an almost 
impossible job for one organization—so 
it must become the problem of all 
citizens. 

Time and time again we attempted 
to make the philosophies of game and 
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fish management available to the adult 
mind. Usually, however, they refused 
to grasp even the basic fundamentals, 
and by so doing refused to look into the 
future. We could not promise them that 
results would be forthcoming imme- 
diately. Our only solution seemed to be 
with youth. Thus, the education of boys 
and girls of school age became our 
primary objective. 

After setting up a program for the 
teaching of resource management in our 
public school system, we began looking 
for a method of dramatizing what we 
had to offer. 

To accomplish this objective we 
sorted through the various tools of pub- 
lic relations to find the most effective 
methods, and of necessity, turned to 
visual aids. 

Prior to this time we would visit a 
few fairs around the state and set up 
a wildlife exhibit. Although a large 
number of people visited these exhibits 
we were limited to the number we could 
have in a year. In addition, the fair 
season only ran for about two months 
during the summer. ‘ 

We finally decided to construct a 


mobile exhibit, one which could be 
taken anywhere at anytime, would be 
of interest to adults as well as the 
youngsters, and yet would be of educa- 
tional value and serve a useful purpose. 

Plans for the mobile unit were drawn 
up and a semi-trailer truck was pur- 
chased. A display superintendent was 
hired along with a taxidermist and we 
set to work re-modeling the unit to our 
own specifications. Steel cages were 
constructed, electrical fixtures were in- 
stalled and efforts were started to ob- 
tain as many of the various species of 
wildlife, native to the state, as possible. 

Various items of photographic equip- 
ment were loaded into the van including 
a movie projector, PA system, slide pro- 
jectors and allied equipment. These 
would enable personnel to participate 
in school programs where the exhibit 
was being shown. In addition, various 
pamphlets, pictures and other free ma- 
terials were carried in the vehicle for 
distribution to the public. A booth was 
set up so anyone who desired could 
subscribe to the Department’s magazine, 
North Dakota Outdoors. 

The taxidermist was employed to pre- 
pare several life-like cases showing the 
various species of wildlife which could 
be placed in the truck during the winter 
months when the weather gets too cold 
for live animals. By doing this we have 
made the exhibit serve its purpose the 
year around instead of during a brief 
period in the summer. 

Final results of this educational ex- 
hibit, of course, will not be known for 
years to come when today’s youngsters 
will make up the majority of our hunters 
and fishermen. We do know, however, 
that this exhibit is giving the public an 
insight into the “realm of the wild” 
which in turn creates interest and makes 
the public more receptive to the finer 
points of wildlife management. 

The exhibit is worth its weight in 
gold with respect to the present too. 
Thousands of people have derived 
pleasure from seeing it and the good- 
will created for the Department is 
boundless. We have received many let- 
ters from individuals and groups prais- 
ing the unit and countless stories have 
appeared in the press and over the 
radio. 

There has been only one drawback. 
We have far more requests for the ex- 
hibit than we can possibly fill. The solu- 
tion to the problem has created another 
problem, an enjoyable one to be sure, 
but one which can be solved only by 
the addition of at least five more mobile 
units. @ @ 
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10 ways to irritate business 


paper editors 


A business paper editor tells of some common 


misconceptions relating to the business paper field 


By John H. Caldwell 


Associate Managing Editor 
Sales Management 


I: IN HIS DEALINGS with a_ business 
paper editor, the public relations 
man exhibits a certain amount of clum- 
siness, the reason is fairly obvious, It’s 
because many public relations people, 
despite repeated efforts of editors to 
acquaint them with the facts, continue 
to hold certain basic misconceptions 
about one of their largest and most in- 
fluential markets. Let’s enumerate 10 of 
the major ones: 

1. Trade Papers. If you want to 
cultivate a beautiful, slow-burn relation- 
ship with your business paper editor- 
prospects just refer to their publications 
as “trade papers,” or “trade journals.” 
It’s still news, apparently, to many pub- 
lic relations people that the two asso- 
ciations of “trade” editors identify them- 
selves as the Society of Business Maga- 
zine Editors, and as the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors. 

2. The “AP” Approach, Almost any 
Associated Press Washington story has 
uniform appeal to the editors of the 
nation’s 1,772 daily newspapers. But it 
is a rare story which would have such 
uniform usefulness to the 2,000 business 
publications, of which some 600 set 
pretty stiff standards of audited per- 
formance. 

A newspaper seeks the mass audience; 
the more circulation it achieves the more 
it is useful as a communication medium. 
The business paper, on the other hand, 
shuns the mass, especially the mass 
which cannot be identified by reader 
name, company title, and location. The 
business paper everlastingly strives to 
locate and identify ali the people with 
specialized but related interests in well 
defined basic problem or job function. 
For example: all those concerned with 
any phase of materials handling, or elec- 
trical engineers who specialize in TV 


receiver design. 

People expect to get the daily news 
daily, often in several editions. Infor- 
mation requirements of business paper 
readers are daily (very few), weekly, 
semi-monthly, and monthly (the largest 
block). Is it any wonder that the “broad- 
cast” public relations release with its 
“AP” approach so often falls on barren 
ground? 

If the individual public relations 
writer fails in his assignments with busi- 
ness papers it is not so much his fault 
as that of his agency management. It’s 
our personal observation that the staffs 
of public relations agencies are recruited 
almost wholly from the ranks of news- 
paper and wire service reporters. The 
writer should not bear the brunt of the 
blame if his agency hasn’t analyzed the 
kind of specialized manpower required 
to deal with a vastly more complex 
market than that represented by news- 
paper-radio-TV. 

3. An Unasked Question. General 
media, by and large, are content to in- 
form and entertain. Business publica- 
tions, on the other hand, not only in- 
form, but their articles constantly indi- 
cate actions which readers can take and 


What! The Business Press 
Is that Big? 


Total Pages of Advertising—1950 


Oil & Gas Journal 6,432 
The Iron Age 5,722 
Steel 4,700 
American Machinist 4,630 
The Saturday Evening Post 4,425 
Hardware Age 4,128 
Engineering News-Record 3,840 
Life 3,816 


profit by their application. Accordingly, 
business publications are edited by their 
readers’ job functions. A sales executive, 
for example, copes with the problems 
of hiring, training, and operating a sales 
force; with market and media selection, 
and with his own relations with fellow 
top management. Sales Management's 
subject matter index parallels these in- 
terests. But I can’t recall a single public 
relations man who has asked to see my 
magazine’s subject matter index. 

4. Media Selection. The Business 
Publication Advertising Rates & Data 
section of Standard Rate < Data can be 
a very useful tool for the public rela- 
tions writer. But the public relations 
man should bear in mind that the data 
in S. R. & D. were compiled for the 
needs of those who purchase advertising 
space. It’s use as an editorial tool calls 
for some interpretation, 

Even a casual inspection of so-called 
competing business publications can 
mislead. To the lay reader (who in this 
instance is the newspaper-trained public 
relations man) the publications un- 
doubtedly appear to be Siamese twins 
—because they carry the same ads! 
Printers’ Ink and Sales Management 
draw most of their advertising revenue 
from the same group, but their audi- 
ences and their editorial objectives are 
quite distinct. There’s really no sub- 


This is John H. Caldwell's 15th year in business paper 
editing. He joined Sales Management in 1945 after 
a stint in the Army Air Forces in Europe. Before that 
he was an Associate Editor of Steel. Also, he was once 
a paper boy in South Charleston, Ohio, gathered 
social notes for the hometown weekly, edited another 
owned by his brother, and was a night reporter on 
the Springfield, Ohio Sun. He operates amateur radio 
station W2P00/2. 
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stitute for a perceptive look at a pub- 
lication and a talk with its editor. How 
many public relations people do either? 
So often it seems they are hell bent on 
peddling their clients’ product without 
knowing—or worse, caring—about the 
editor's problems. 

5. From the Managing Editor's 
Chair, Editing, odd as it may seem, is a 
manufacturing operation. The finished 
product —a magazine — must be com- 

ounded of the right mixture (balance 
of subject matter) to perform the job 
for which it is bought, it must conform 
to rigid tolerances (space limitations on 
each page), and in general be something 
on which the publisher, the advertiser, 
and the reader can make profits. 

Editors of business publications (with 
the exception of the news section) can 
exercise close control over the compo- 
nents which make up an issue. Many of 
them plan weeks and months in ad- 
vance. One of the silliest questions 
which so many public relations people 
ask editors is, “What’s your deadline?” 
The editor will tell you after he’s ac- 
cepted the basic story idea. 

A business publication consists of 
many parts. There are long articles, 
short ones, boxed quotations, cartoons, 
picture-caption shorties, the editor’s 
page, and letters from readers. Each 
element is chosen for its contribution to 
the spread of interest required in each 
issue. Many, of course, are chosen be- 
cause they help the editor solve me- 
chanical problems. For example: stories 
which conform to a publications layout 
stvle, or which give the reader a variety 
of long and short idea-articles, Each 
publication has a “lead” article, and its 
qualifications are significantly different, 
in most instances, from all other articles 
in the issue. The only thought that ever 
seems to enter the heads of public rela- 
tions people is, “That’s a fine spot for 
my client.” 

The Managing Editor, in assigning his 
staff to stories, or scheduling outside 
contributions, has a recurrent question: 
“Is this story idea a better investment 
of editorial manpower, or the most 
profitable use of limited space?” 

If the public relations writer wishes 
to improve his average of stories placed 
he would do well to put himself in the 
M. E.’s frame of mind when he sets 
out to sell a story idea. If he doesn’t, 
it's usually because he has come up as 
a newspaper reporter who has never 
had the responsibility of editorial man- 
agement. The star salesman not infre- 
quently finds himself miscast as a sales 
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manager; likewise, a top by-line re- 
porter can be a fish out of water when 
called upon to sell a story idea. 


6. Roped and Tied. When a new 
public relations writer comes to sell a 
story to me, I recall that old game where 
the adolescent youth pulls a petal from 
the flower, saying, “She loves me,” pulls 
another, “She loves me not,” and so on. 
Will it come out, in the end, that this 
public relations man represents a client 
who is prepared to work with the busi- 
ness press on a longtime relationship 
founded on mutual respect, or is it just 
another case of the public relations man 
placing a story on a one-shot basis? 


publications should be obvious. Editors 
should not have to explain in ABC 
fashion that the modern business pub- 
lication is compounded of many in- 
gredients, and that, in fact, the “know- 
how” or “how-to” article is the very 
heart of most business publications. 
What is a “know-how” article? 
The one you're reading now is an 
example. It’s a compound of policy and 
practice, with a minimum of theory. 
Most often, of course, the “how-to” 
article deals with a physical product, 
rather than an intangible. Such an 
article might describe some phase of 
pure or applied research. Or how a 


How to Group Business Publications 


1. Industrial: 


edited for people in industry. Example: .American Machinist. 


2. Merchandising: edited for people who sell at retail. Sample: The Progressive Grocer. 


3. Institutional: 
Institutions. 


4. Profess‘onal: 


edited for people in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, schools. For instance: 


edited for people in particular profession or vocation. Examples: Pro- 


ceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers. Sales Management. 


Editors comb their fields for ideas. 
They savor creative help, from whatever 
source. But there can be danger in a 
public relations man’s eagerness (per- 
haps high-pressure is a better descrip- 
tion) to help an editor. Too often, the 
public relations man projects himself so 
far into the picture that the business 
paper editor is hard put to see the story 
contacts, and to see them in his own 
way. This whole feeling is well summed 
up by E. J. Tangerman, Executive Edi- 
tor, American Machinist, issued every 
other week, and which carries more 
pages of advertising each year than 
The Saturday Evening Post. Says he: 
“Frankly, what we'd like from public 
relations men are suggestions of stories, 
assistance in their preparation, rather 
than delivery of a canned job surrounded 
by ‘No Trespassing Signs.’ ” 

7. Johnny One-Notes. The client too 
often thinks that a “trade” paper wants 
product plugs — stories about products 
described in terms of glowing superla- 
tives. Sometimes, this threat is neatly 
appended, “Our advertising program 
will be influenced by the handling of 
this story!” Apparently it must be re- 
peated: Reputable editors can’t be 
bought. 

The large volume of feature-length 
material which appears in most business 


product or a process does a better job 
at lower cost and in less time. Or ways 
in which a concern grooms executives 
for management positions, whether 
presidents or foremen. Each kind of 
article affects, directly or indirectly, 
user-acceptance of a manufacturer's 
product. Today, it’s usually not enough 
to have a “good” product if your com- 
pany does not enjoy a reputation for 
being a “good” company. 

8. Bluff It Throuch. The public re- 
lations writer with only a general media 
background often finds he must depend 
upon “bluff” when talking and writing 
about research, manufacturing, finance, 
and distribution. When he is way over 
his head the first one to spot it is his 
prospect—the editor of a specialized 
business publication. Is it any wonder 
that the business paper editor has be- 
come skeptical of the public relations 
man’s ability to produce concrete story 
ideas, an intelligent story outline, or 
finished copy? From sad experience, the 
business paper editor knows that the 
typical newspaper-trained public rela- 
tions man will shift a “fact” kind of 
story into a “personality” piece largely 
to cover his own ignorance. 

The public relations man’s lack of 


knowledge of the field and the product, 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Safety and PR 


How work with the safety department can pay PR dividends 


By Edgar S. Bowerfind 


Director of Public Relations 
Republic Stee! Corporation 


HILE THE PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 
Wa a company works with every de- 
partment, his relationship with the 
safety department should be especially 
close. It should be based on an almost 
day-to-day contact and a_ thorough 
knowledge of what the safety depart- 
ment is doing and the results attained. 

This close relationship with the safety 
department is essential because, in spite 
of the great improvement which has 
been made in industrial safety, there 
still is lurking in the back of some peo- 
ple’s minds the belief that a job in 
industry is too often surrounded by 
hazards and dangers. 

And this belief will continue unless 
safety and public relations become fast 
allies and tell the public frequently and 
interestingly about the progress indus- 
trial safety has made in accident re- 
duction. 

There are certain practical aspects to 
this: 

Industry needs the cream, not the 
skimmed milk, of the potential labor 
pool. If there is a prevalent,idea that 
industrial jobs are a one-way ticket to 
an accident, young men will look some- 
where else for jobs. 

Should industrial employment seem 
to be unnecessarily hazardous, you may 
be sure that legislation will result to 
help cure existent dangers. 

But no matter how good the safety 
program is, no matter how many safety 
meetings are held, no matter how many 
times safety rules are repeated — there 
will be accidents. 

The public relations man gets a big 
kick out of releasing stories on safety 
awards and records, but stories of acci- 
dents are headaches. However, you will 
not advance your standing with news- 
papers and radio stations if you send 


{This article is based on a talk made before the 
American Society of Safety Engineers at the 
ea Safety Congress in Chicago recently. 
—Editor 


them only the good news but are “among 
the missing” when there is an accident 
in the plant. You have to be equally 
available to help dig up the facts behind 
an accident as to explain in detail how 
a safety record was made. 

At Republic our public -elations staft 
cooperates with reporters, as do the 
managers of the mills, plants and mines. 
But we check carefully and painstakingly 
with the safety department before the 
information is given out, for the safetv 
department has the facts about the acci- 
dent which we must have before we talk 
to reporters. Either department work- 
ing alone might do a fair job, but by 
working together they can do an excel- 
lent job. 

There are valid and important reasons 
for this type of cooperation with re- 
porters. 

In the first place, it is the reporter's 
job to get a story. If you refuse to give 
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him information, he will get it from 


other sources which he considers re. | 


liable. 

If you force a reporter to seek other 
sources of information, don’t complain 
if the story is inaccurate and misleading. 
He has done his best, and the inaccura. 
cies probably are the result of your clam. 
ming up on him. 

Some people have the naive belief 
that an accident can be hidden. There 
isn't a chance if it is serious enough to 
rate a story. 

The injured man is taken to the hos. 
pital. There it becomes a matter of 
record. Both police and fire departments 
may also be involved, So a part of the 
story, at least, is public property. The 
company might better go all the way 
and make complete facts available. The 
facts may not always be pleasant, but 
they are better than a hash of theory, 
rumors and half knowledge. 


As a matter of fact, we do not hesitate — 


to notify the papers of an accident which 
could be of news interest. There have 
been times when our call was the first 
word of the accident which the papers 
had. 

Yes, the safety and public relations 
departments must work together, not 
now and then but day-by-day. The 
safety department is a source of news. 
The public relations department can be 
helpful in circulating that news. It’s not 
enough to do a good job—we must tell 
people we are doing it. 

Many media can be effectively used 

(Continued on page 20) 


A Republic Steel safety display set up for a plant visit 
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Stepchild of public relations 


A public relations counsel, who specializes in correspondence, 
indicates some ways to improve the PR medium of letter- 


communication 


By Frederick W. Bertram 


Public Relations Counsel 


HINK OF THE FUSS some of us make 
, yo just the right wording of a 
phrase in a publicity release, an adver- 
tisement, a direct mail piece, a statement 
by the president. Yet most of us ignore 
what goes out to the folks who get our 
everyday letters. 

We give lip service to better commu- 
nicating by letter. We call letters a vital 
public relations medium. Then the fog 
settles over us. We let others push ahead 
to develop the ideas we need. No won- 
der some of our companies have started 
better-letter programs without our aid. 

Here’s how we can come of age. 


The first step 


Before we can start a program to im- 
prove letter-communication, we have to 
get a program approved. So our first step 
is a thorough study of that problem- 
situation. 

Company “A,” a Western manufac- 
turer, sent out 200,000 routine letters a 
year. Millions of words went down on 
paper. A great deal less came off the 
paper at the reading end. The idea that 
communicating by letter is a two-way 
process had never occurred to anyone. 
The emphasis was on word-writing in- 
stead of thought-communicating. The 
company wrote the letters. It was up to 
the public to figure them out. 

Many years ago an official of this 
company walked by the desk of a man 
whose job it was to answer inquiries 
about the company’s products. The let- 
ter-writer was struggling with a pile of 
inquiries. With a sweep of his hand 
toward the waste-basket, the official 
said: 

“Throw those letters away! We sell by 
the carload to wholesalers. We don’t 
have to bother with the public. They'll 
soon get tired of writing us.” 

The official eventually found he’d be 
happier with another company. But faint 
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traces of a “don’t get too friendly with 
the public” attitude were noticeable in 
the company’s correspondence even in 
recent times. 


Two ideas 


Now and then some company officers 
would gripe about correspondence, but 
the gripes never led to action. Finally an 


‘outside public relations counsel got the 


president’s ear and sold him two ideas. 
(1) The company’s letters meant 200,000 
opportunities a year to influence people 
—give them good, bad, or indifferent 
ideas about the firm. (2) These letters 
were costing $175,000 to $200,000 a 
year to produce. There was a good 
chance to shave that by thousands. 
Other companies had done it. 


The key factor 


That was the key factor that got Com- 
pany “A” started on a better-letter pro- 
gram—selling the boss those two ideas. 
The fog began to clear. A department 
head was called in. He agreed to a test 
analysis. He provided a thousand car- 
bon copies of his department's letters. 
The public relations counsel analyzed 
them from several angles. 


Analyze for reading-ease 
Readirg-ease is the first thing to 


check. The Psychological Corporation’s 
research report, Eleven Principles of 
Effective Communication, is based on 
six years of continuous experiments. 
Twelve of the biggest corporations in 
the country were sponsors. Dr. Henry C. 
Link provided the major executive di- 
rection and control of the work, The 
report’s fourth principle of effective 
communication, briefly stated, is this: 
“The common denominator of all effec- 
tive communication is the simplicity 
and readability of its language.” 

The Reading-Ease Calculator devel- 
oped by the Employee Research Section 
of the General Motors Corporation was 
used on Company “A” correspondence. 
Most of the letters tested “Hard” to 
read. 


Analyze for high-handed talk 


Then the letters were analyzed for the 
high-handed kind of talk that can wash 
a lot of goodwill down the drain. Here’s 
the kind of letter-language that had 
been going to the public in thousands of 
letters, year after year: 


By long-established policy, we do not 
...In view of our findings, we are 
completely justified in charging... 
Factory regulations do not permit . . . 
This company is not interested in... 
We require . . . It must also be under- 
stood ... Please bear in mind that... 
We must insist... You will have to 
..- You forgot to inform us... We 
cannot see how, in all fairness to us, 
you could expect us to . . . Looking at 
it from our point of view ... We feel 
sure you can appreciate our position... 


Analyze for 1890 stuff 


Hoop-and-bustle-day expressions were 
still part of the company’s letter vocab- 
ulary. When it came to helping the 
writers get this stuff out of their systems, 
they were asked to imagine they were 
talking over the telephone. When they 
practiced that idea they wrote more nat- 
urally. This kind of unnatural talk began 


Frederick W. Bertram, New Haven, Connecticut, is a 


public relations counsel specializing in correspond- 
ence. Canadian-born, newspaper-trained, he went 
into PR work in 1929 under the dean of Canadian 
public relations men, Walter S. Thompson, then of 
the Canadian National Railways. From 1937 to 1940 
he was Advertising Manager of Canada Steamship 
Lines, then joined the Bell Telephone public relations 
organization in the United States. He became an 
American citizen during four years’ service with the 
Air Transport Command. In 1950 he left telephone 


public relations to become an independent counsel. 
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to fade from use: 

We acknowledge and thank you for 
favoring us with the subject purchase 
order calling for... Thank you for 
your letter of recent date... This let- 
ter will acknowledge receipt of ... 
Acknowledging your letter of... 
Hoping to be of service, we remain 
.. .We respectfully direct your atten- 
tion to... We regret to inform you 
... The purpose of this letter is to 
acquaint you with... Your attention 
is called to the fact that... Please be 
advised .. . It will be necessary for you 
to inform us as to... Your valued 
business .. . Your good firm . . . 


Analyze for wordiness 

Words cost money—in dictating time, 
transcribing time, reading time. Few 
companies realize how much money 
their letters cost them or how much they 
might save every year. A business letter 
costs 75 cents to a dollar, or even more. 
Five hundred letters every business day 
may cost a hundred thousand dollars a 
year. Proper attention to letters from a 
public relations viewpoint has saved 
some firms thousands of dollars a year— 
because plainer, simpler, friendlier, 
more effective letter-talk is generally 
shorter. The analysis uncovered many 
word-wasting habits. (See illustration at 
upper right.) 

The analysis sold Company “A” on a 
letter-improvement program. It put the 
problem on the table where company 
officers could see it. Sometimes an anal- 
ysis will shock a company into action. 


How to teach letter writers 


Letter writers have learned the windy, 
wordy, and formal language of business 
letters. They can learn free, easy, and 
natural talk too. When plant locations 
and time will allow, the way used for 
Company “A” gets closest to the prob- 
lem. Samples of each writer’s letters 
were analyzed once a month. Then in- 
dividual coaching sessions were held 
with each writer. Clinic meetings were 
held when possible. Each writer was 
given a loose-leaf Correspondence Man- 
ual. This served as a textbook and refer- 
ence manual and as a binder for the re- 
ports given to the writers at the coach- 
ing sessions. Each writer’s progress was 
checked monthly. Practice was stressed. 
When a writer left the department, his 
successor inherited the Correspondence 
Manual. 

Millions of unnecessary words were 
cut from the company’s annual letter 
output. Ideas got more air to breathe. 
Letters became more natural, clearer, 
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Word-wasting habits 


Business letter-language 
It has been our pleasure to supply the 
information you asked for, and we in- 
vite you to write us at any time in the 
future when we can be of further 
service. (32 words) 


May we take this opportunity to express 
our wish that this wil! be a very success- 
ful program and that all in attendance 
will enjoy a very pleasant time. 

(28 words) 


You have our assurance that we regret 
to learn of the difficulty you are experi- 
encing with . . . and by a copy of this 
letter we are asking our Mr. . . . to make 
it a point to contact you in the very 
near future and make an adjustment 
with you on any .. . of our manufacture 
which you have that are substandard in 
any way. (61 words) 


Plain talk 


It's a pleasure to send you this, Mr. 
Hooper. Call on us whenever we can 
help. (16 words) 


Good luck with your program, Mr. 
Attleboro. We hope you'll all enjoy your 
get-together. (14 words) 


We're greatly concerned about the 
trouble you're having with . . . Our rep- 
resentative, Mr. . . ., will call on you 
next week and do whatever is necessary 
to put matters right. (27 words) 


friendlier, more effective, simpler, posi- 


tive instead of negative. 


How Johns-Manville does it 


Some firms don’t need an exhaustive 
analysis to spur them on to an improve- 
ment program. They realize their need. 
They have plenty of steam of their own. 
Such a company is the Johns-Manville 
Corporation. J-M has been carrying on 
a nationwide correspondence training 
program since 1950. The story of its 
organization, under J-M’s Director of 
Trairing, Ledwith J. Brennan, is told in 
Printers’ Ink, March 16, 1951. 

J-M has made no formal evaluation of 
results yet, but general observation 
within the corporation puts the results 
at “Excellent.” Letters coming into the 
home office have been showing much 
higher standards. Enthusiasm in the field 
continues high. Some branch offices have 
started a second round of clinics. J-M 
folks have no intention of letting this 
program die. It is by no means a one- 
shot proposition. 

Johns-Manville adapted its successful 
job training clinic idea to correspond- 
ence training. Two manuals are used. 
One serves as a textbook and perma- 
nent reference manual. Another, of some 
125 pages, is a guide for clinic leaders. 
Plentiful training aids include a com- 
prehensive letter analysis form. 

In word and picture and talk, J-M fol- 
lows its wise rule of Let’s take it in little 
bits. Clinic meetings include such sub- 


jects as: How we got that way; the im- 
portance of good letters; what to do 
before you dictate; how to begin a let- 
ter; how to end a letter; how to avoid 
padding; how to avoid the stiff, the 
formal, the negative; how to be natural, 
positive, straightforward, friendly; how 
to ask for something; how to say “no.” 
Clinic leaders analyze needs of their 
groups by checking carbons. Progress is 
checked in the same way. 


A philosophy of letter writing 


In its letter clinic leader’s manual, 
Johns-Manville suggests that the local 
manager, at the first meeting, put some- 
thing like this in his own words: 


“,.. we think letter writing is a very 
important part of our business. A very 
large portion of our business is car- 
ried on by letter correspondence . . . 
Every letter makes some kind of an 
impression on the person who receives 
it. Our reader can feel good, bad or 
indifferent toward us. Of course we 
don’t want him to have a bad impres- 
sion of us. Nor do we even want him 
to feel indifferent. Most of all we want 
letter after letter to add a little bit 
to the reservoir of good will which we 
have built up with our business 
friends. 

“Now I don’t mean to suggest that 
goodwill comes solely from writing 

(Continued on page 14) 
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HOW WE DID IT 


How a Detroit jeweler ''sells'' his business operation 


to the public 


By Doris Moss Pearl 


Public Relations, Publicity Consultant 


— PUBLIC OPINION problem facing 
Detroit gem expert Sidney Krandall 
in the fall of 1949 was hardly a unique 
one. The technic of “trading up” is an 
almost universal one in merchandising 
retail specialty store operations and 
Krandall’s 40-year-old diamond _busi- 
ness was no exception. 

His business operation had totally 
eclipsed its setting, which grew from 
small quarters to the entire second floor 
of a second-rate downtown office build- 
ing. He had made a bold move into a 
handsome, classic white granite, lushly 
landscaped building in Detroit’s swank 
north-end. 

Now he squarely faced the problem 
of getting his own private “public” as 
well as the population of Detroit at large 
to recognize that his operation was now 
one devoted to sale of important gems, 
fine silver and the purchase of gem 
estates. 

To accomplish this, a public relations 
and publicity consultant was called in, 
primarily as publicity consultant. A pro- 
gram, limited to local newspaper, tele- 
vision, radio and promotional media, 
was drawn up, with emphasis placed on 
further limiting appeal to industrial 
leaders, society people and women. 

Within a period of seven ensuing 
months the following stories and _pic- 
tures appeared in the sections of news- 
papers designated: “Calls Diamonds 
Safest Wealth,” “Expert Explains Uses 
In Industry” . . . Financial Page, The 
Detroit Times. 

“Sentiment His Business And He’s 
Sentimental About It” . . . Town Talk 
column, entire column, Feature Page, 
The Detroit News. 

“Detroiter Buys Hapsburg Tiara . . 
Five Hundred Gem Crown To Be Dis- 
played Here.” . . . a 5-column spread 
with 4-column photograph, The Detroit 
Times, Sunday News Section. 


“Consul Examines Relics From 
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Columbus’ Day” . . . 2-column photo- 
graph and story, The Detroit Free Press, 
Page 2, News Section. 

“Diamonds Hard To Buy . . . The 
$250,000 Kind, That Is” . . . 5-column 
story and photograph, The Detroit Free 
Press, Sunday Section. 

A rotogravure spread on Mr. Kran- 
dall’s rare collection of clocks was pub- 
lished on December 31, New Year’s 
Eve, with photos showing him winding 
the rarities so they might toll the New 
Year together. 

In addition to this intensive news- 
paper publicity program which also in- 
cluded photographs of visiting Holly- 
wood personalities wearing gems which 
once belonged to Cissy Patterson (this, 
to emphasize the gem-estate-buying part 
of the business); fashion shows were 
planned and executed for a variety of 
women’s benefit societies. 


In addition to the newspaper space 
garnered by pictures of prominent 
Detroit women (shown selecting from 
a quarter-million-dollar gem collection ) 
the promotion value of such shows is 
inestimable. In many cases, lesser gem 
pieces, such as antique diamond brace- 
lets and pins have been sold as a direct 
result of such showings in leading 
Detroit country clubs. 

In. radio television, Mr..Krandall 
has been interviewed since the mcep- 
tion of his publicity program, more than 
a dozen and a half times. His life story 
has been dramatized on the half hour 
WWJ (NBC) “Mark Adams” show spon- 
sored by the Employers Association of 
Detroit. He has described the inner 
workings of the diamond industry on 
“News Of Industry,” a specialized pro- 
gram devoted to interviewing such in- 
dustrial giants as the top General Motors, 
Ford and other automotive executives. 

In television, he has discussed his 
role as a diamond expert in dozens of 
government gem fraud cases; he has 
shown the tools with which gem dia- 
mond pieces are assembled; he has 
given a half-hour lecture on the history 
and care of antique silver, showing part 
of his fabulous collection; he has par- 
ticipated with customs officials in a show 
demonstrating the ingenuity of the “T” 
men in tracking down would-be smug- 
glers. 

In another type of promotion, his 
swank showrcoms have been the sub- 
ject of an extensive and intensive ad- 

(Continued on page 22) 


An exhibit of two hundred and fifty carats of loose diamonds, spelling out 2-5-0 
for Detroit's 250th anniversary celebration, was prepared and lent for display 


by Detroit gem dealer Sidney Krandall. 


The exhibit was under armed protection. 
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Stepchild of PR 
(Continued from page 12) 


friendly, interesting letters. A lot of 
things contribute toward goodwill— 
our products, our advertising, our per- 
sonal contacts, our telephone conver- 
sations. But we do write mountains of 
letters and we want to be sure that 
our letters are helping to build and 
maintain mountains of goodwill.” 


Where do we stand? 


Is there a single member of the Public 
Relations Society of America who 
wouldn’t subscribe heartily to that phi- 
losophy? Probably not. But how many 
have led their companies or clients to 
action in that field? Probably very few. 
Isn’t it time we took our heads out of 
the sand and recognized letter-com- 
municating as a full-fledged responsi- 
bility of public relations practice? We're 
supposed to be experts in getting ideas 
from paper to people’s minds. Why can’t 
more of us teach a little of this to our 
companies’ and clients’ letter writers? 
First we have to get religion ourselves, 
get interested, get excited. Then our 
hardest job will likely be to get de- 
partment heads excited, particularly 
vice presidents in charge of sales. We 
want their letters for analysis so we can 
show them the opportunities on their 
doorsteps. Getting the interest and co- 
operation of department heads is a big 
hurdle for such a taken-for-granted daily 
chore as letter writing. There are excep- 
tions, of course, like Johns-Manville, 


where calls for training actually came 
from departments. 

This article has suggested the need 
for analysis of writing habits before a 
program is attempted. What to look for 
and what to teach has been touched on. 
When we get the green light to organize 
a program, we have a training job on our 
hands. We shouldn’t have much trouble 
deciding what to teach. The problem is 
more likely to be how. The closer we 
can get to the individual writer the bet- 
ter. If plants are scattered across the 
country, some form of the Johns-Man- 
ville approach would be worth con- 
sidering. 

Analysis of letters during and after 
training is just as important as before. 
Actually, there should be no “after.” 
Some far-seeing companies consider let- 
ter-training a never-ending opportunity, 
have been at it for years. Armco Steel 
Corporation, Middletown, Ohio, began 
as far back as 1918. The Armco train- 
ing department has been carrying on a 
program almost continuously ever since. 

Better communicating by letter can 
be a communications challenge for each 
PRSA member in ’52. If we ignore this 
field, we'll be like a doctor ignoring a 
sick man. How many of us will remain 
passengers on our treadmill? How many 
of us will get into the spirit of Milton 
Fairman’s closing injunction at our an- 
nual luncheon in Chicago: 


“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do 
(with correspondence); do it with 
thy might!” ¢ e 


The Receptionist says: 


1. Yes — what is it? 

2. What's the name? 

8. Sorry. Mr. Smith is in conference and 
can’t see any one. 


4. Oh, “he” never sees salesmen. 


5. Well, I can’t help it if you’ve been here 
four times and he won't see you! 


6. You may sit down if you want to. 
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Pet Peeves — (Reception Department) 


By Albert Carriére 
Hartwell, Jobson and Kibbee 


She could just as easily say: 


1. May I help you? 
2. May I have your name, please? 
3. Mr. Smith is in conference now. Would 


you like to make an appointment for 
some future time? 


4. Mr. Smith doesn’t handle that part of 
our business. May I suggest that you 
make an appointment with our Pur- 
chasing Agent? 

5. I’m sorry you've had to come back again. 
Mr. Smith tries to see every one, but 
— of a heavy schedule can’t always 

lo so. 


6. Won't you sit down and be comfortable 
while you're waiting? 


Education of PR Men 
(Continued from page 6) 

of education should not be to indoctri- 
nate its pupils with any particular cult 
or creed, but to present the merits and 
defects of all, leaving it to the student to 
make his choice.” For example, when 
courses in ethics are given, the student 
is presented with the ethics of stoicism, 
hedonism, the utilitarian, Nietzchean, 
the Christian. From these schools of 
ethics the student is invited to take his 
choice. 

Fortunately, this fashion is passing. 
James Conant, in his book, Education in 
a Divided World, says that Communism 
should of course be taught in the univer- 
sities, but that it was the responsibility 
of teachers to teach the definite superior- 
ity of the American system. This means 
indoctrination, and President Conant is 
only one of a growing list of educators 
who now believe in this purpose. The 
three-year study of higher education 
made under the auspices of Harvard 
University, by a great body of educators, 
arrived at this conclusion: That, on every 
level of education, values, that is the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, or the 
good and the bad, should be taught. 

There are still many who ask: “Who is 
to decide on these values? Who is going 
to set up such a system of ethics?” 

First of all, those values already exist 
in the facts of our history. They are the 
“taproots” which President Conant men- 
tioned. It is remarkable, after many years 
of neglect and even denial, how these 
values still stand out, and how easy it is 
for thinking people to agree on them 
once they begin to search for them. 


A great future 


All this means that the schools of pub- 
lic relations will not find the content of 
their courses ready made. The existing 
courses in economics, political science, 
American history, philosophy and ethics, 
as usually found in the liberal arts col- 
leges, are not adequate for the prepara- 
tion of a good public relations man. If 
the purpose of public relations is as we 
have defined it above, then these courses 
must be developed with a far more posi- 
tive character than they now have. If 
they are, the result will be a liberal arts 
education applied to the preservation of 
America and its freedoms. 

This is the great opportunity and ob- 
ligation which now rests on those who 
believe that education should prepare its 
students, not for life, any kind of a life, 
but for the life of a free and responsible 
American citizen. @ @ 
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Report on a survey of public relations 
curricula and related topics in 


American colleges and universities 
(Part 3 of 3 parts ) 


By PRSA Education Committee 


Supplement Number One 


INSTITUTIONS HAVING A SCHOOL, 
DEPARTMENT OR DIVISION OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


CURRICULA 


The following institutions reported that 
they had a school, department or division of 
public relations: 


Bethany College 

Boston University 

University of Maryland 

New School for Social Research 
Pacific University 


Two of the institutions, Boston Univer- 
sity and the University of Maryland, are 
large institutions having over 10,000 full or 
part-time students. One institution, the New 
School for Social Research, is in the 5-10,000 
student category. The remaining two insti- 
tutions are small, having under 1000 stu- 
dents. 

All of the above institutions have public 
relations divisions for undergraduate stu- 
dents only, with the exception of Boston 
University which has an undergraduate 
school and a graduate school of public re- 
lations. 

The sizes of the schools of public rela- 
tions vary as follows: 


Schools of Public Relations by Size 


800-400 200-300 under 100 
students students students 
Boston The New _ Bethany College 
University School U. of Maryland 
Pacific U. 


Insofar as degrees are concerned, the 
University of Maryland, Pacific University 
and Bethany College grant Bachelor's De- 
grees in Public Relations. Boston University 
grants both Bachelor’s and Master's De- 
grees. The New School for Social Research 


grants a Certificate of Proficiency in Public 
Relations. 


*Columbia University indicated that it had a 
School of Public Relations. However, it does not 
grant degrees in public relations. An analysis of the 
catalogue reveals that it does offer courses in public 

tions in the School of General Studies. It is felt 
that perhaps the question was misinterpreted and 
answered in terms of an administrative PR depart- 
ment rather than a teaching department. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE 


Fields of concentration rather than 
majors are stressed at Bethany. Also, stu- 
dents pursue individual programs tailored 
to their needs so that there is no set curricu- 
lum for a student majoring in Public Rela- 
tions. 

The requirements for the field of concen- 
tration in Public Relations are as follows: 

A minimum of 12 hours in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism which must include: 


Reporting—techniques and values of news 
reporting and news writing; emphasis on 
learning to write clearly, forcefully, and 
distinctively. 

Advertising—department store, financial and 
business advertising programs; buying 
motives, sales appeals, copywriting; re- 
search, media, and production. 

Features—writing of 20 special features for 
magazines. 


A minimum of 9 hours in the Department 
of Psychology which must include either of 
the following: 


General Psychology—a systematic study of 
the most important facts and laws of be- 
havior and mental life with emphasis on 
their practical significance in the profes- 
sions, business, industry, and personal 
life. 


Social Psychology—the behavior of the indi- 
vidual in social psychological relation- 
ships with special attention to the signi- 
ficance of motives and attitudes; problems 
related to adequate and inadequate social 
adjustments. 


Psychology of Personality—the phenomena 
of personality with special attention to the 
psychology of adjustment; basic human 
drives; factors affecting personality for- 
mation; adequate and Tedoatetn person- 
ality adjustments; the development of a 
wholesome personality and mental hy- 
giene. 

Applied Psychology—the application of psy- 
chological principles to problems in the 
field of business, the professions and per- 
sonal life. 


Six hours in Public Relations courses: 
Introduction to PR—a definition of public 


relations; its place in business, industry, 
and politics; the principles underlying the 
successful application of public relations. 

Applied PR—case studies of actual public 
relations ogee: the initiation and de- 
velopment of one such program; and a 
thorough study of one Department of 
Public Relations selected by the indi- 
vidual student. 


Bethany indicated that it offered and 
recommended courses outside of the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations to PR students. 
Due to the type of program any listing of 
those courses would be inaccurate since the 
field of concentration is rarely the same for 
any two students. The usual procedure at 
Bethany is for the student to take those 
courses which most adequately satisfy the 
needs of his field of concentration. 

Reasons for recommendation of “outside” 
courses were given as follows: 


“Reporting, Feature Writing and Pub- 
lic Speaking are tool courses. A practi- 
tioner in PR must be highly literate. 
Sociology and Psychology are basic 
courses—as for most students are Eco- 
nomics and History. The PR courses 
themselves are largely ‘techniques’, i.e., 
how to apply all of these other courses 
so as best to influence people.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Undergraduate Program of Study in 
Public Relations 


Junior Year 
( Required courses ) 

Introduction to PR—the background, scope 
and content of public relations; the place 
and function of public relations in society 
—whom does it serve and how?; the vari- 
ous units of public relations, their related- 
ness to divisions of the field; how they 
function separately and together. A com- 
prehensive introduction to the basic ele- 
ments in the field. 

Fundamentals of Human Behavior—deals 
with the basic principles of human be- 
havior drawn primarily from the fields of 
psychology and The way hu- 
man beings perceive, learn, develop, form, 
and change their attitudes; how thev 
function in groups. Problems of leader- 
ship will be considered. 

Writing for PR—the fundamentals of writ- 
ing in the practice of public relations. De- 
velopment of clear, concise, and accurate 
expression in the preparation of letters, 
speeches, etc. 

Introduction to Research Methods—primar- 
ily devoted to elementary statistics as a 
tool for research in public relations; the 
elements of the scientific method as ap- 
plied to social research. 

Origin and Development of Public Relations 
—an analysis and evaluation of events 
leading to the development of public re- 
lations as an organized activity The cur- 
rent and future role of public relations in 
light of economic, political and social 
factors and their trends. 

Operation of the American Economy—an 
examination of the American economic 
system, emphasizing the functions and re- 
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sponsibilities of management, labor, gov- 
ernment, and the public. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations—the re- 
lations of personnel to enterprise. Em- 
ployee-management relations, wages, 
hours, contracts, etc., are considered. 

Publicity: Principles and Practice I—an in- 
troductory course to acquaint the student 
with various tools and techniques of the 
media of communications. 


Senior Year 


.. «---(Required courses.) 


Field Work I—exposes each student to the 
practical problems encountered in con- 
ducting a public relations study in the 
field. He is required, under faculty guid- 
ance, to develop an individual project, 
conduct his study, analyze results, pro- 
pose solutions to problems revealed, and 
submit in organized form his findings and 
recommendations. 


Human Factors in Public Relations—the ap- 
lication of the principles of human be- 
oa to specific, contemporary problems 
in public relations. This course is de- 
signed to acquaint the student with the 
principles of group structure and com- 
munication, propaganda analysis, and the 
foundations upon which public opinion 
forms. 

Opinion-Attitude Research Methods—the 
elements of the methods of opinion and 
attitude measurements. Study design, 
sampling methods, interviewing tech- 
niques, coding, and analysis. 

Field Work Il—continuation of Field Work 

I. 


Community Relations—the structure and 
function of community organization. Prin- 
ciples governing the relationships of peo- 
ples in communities. The application of 
this knowledge to the development of 
community relations programs. 


Ethical Practice of Public Relations—the na- 
ture, consequence, and need of profes- 
sional ethical behavior in the practice of 
public relations. Emphasis is placed on 
contemporary experience rather than on 
abstract ethical principles. 


Electives for both Junior and Seniors in 
School of PR 


Government Relations 

Role of Management in Public Relations 

Semantics I 

Stockholder Communication 

Graphic Arts = 

Comparative Economic Systems 

Special Problems in Public Relations 

Advanced Techniques in Public Relations 
Media 

Publicity: Principles and Practice II 

Policy & Practice in Employee Publications 

Problems in Economic Communications 

Laws Affecting Public Relations Work 


Graduate Program of Study in 
Public Relations 


Graduate study in public relations presup- 
poses competence and knowledge in the field 
of public relations equal to that acquired at 
this undergraduate division. Candidates 
holding a Bachelor’s Degree from other 
recognized colleges may be required to com- 
plete certain prerequisites for advanced 
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study in the Division of Public Relations. 


(required courses ) 


Contemporary Problems in Public Relations 
I & II-the application of public relations 
principles and practice toward the resolu- 
tion of current problems in this field 
drawn from case histories. Each problem 
and its possible solutions are clinically ex- 
amined. The many areas of knowledge, 
and the disciplines upon which public 
relations are based, are integrated and re- 
lated-to-professional- practice. 

Methods in Social Science Research—a sur- 
very of modern research methods in social 
psychology and sociology that are ap- 
plicable to problems of public relations 
and communications. These include meth- 
ods of investigating morale and produc- 
tivity, conference research methods, in- 
teraction in small groups, a content analy- 
sis, and experimental design in opinion- 
attitude research. Class plans and carries 
out an original project. 


Thesis Seminar—A seminar faculty aids the 
student in selecting his thesis subject and 
preparing a thesis prospectus. 


Electives in Addition to Undergraduate 
Courses Which May be Elected 


Propaganda—its Analysis and Use—covers 
psychological and sociological theories of 
propaganda, which are then tested against 
propaganda campaigns and biographies 
of propagandists. Emphasis placed upon 
the analysis of publics addressed and 
techniques used to influence these publics. 


Economic Communications—Analyzes prob- 
lems in economic communications, using 
the case study method, role playing, and 
class projects. 

Factors Influencing Morale—recent social 
psychological studies of morale are exam- 
ined, as to their findings and as to the re- 
search methods used. The student is re- 
quired to relate such findings to industrial 
and other case histories. 


Since students enter the undergraduate 
school in their third year of college, no 
courses are herein listed for the first two 
college years. In most cases, however, the 
first two years have been devoted to acquir- 
ing a general educational background. 

The Public Relations Division of Boston 
University’s Division of Public Relations and 
Communications recommends the following 
courses in other Divisions of the University 
to all students in the PR Division: 


Journalism Division 


Typography 

Advanced Typography 

City Room Writing 

Feature Writing 

Reporting of Public Affairs 
Advanced Writing 

Writing non-Fiction for Publication 
Magazine Editing 

City Room Practice 


Motion Picture—Visual Aids Division 

Motion Pictures and Visual Aids in Public 
Relations and Business 

News and Feature Photography 

Visual Presentation of Ideas 

Administration of a Department of 


Motion Pictures—Visual Aids 
Preparation of Photographic Materials 
for Visual Education 


Radio, Television and Theatre Division 
Introduction to Radio and Television 
Radio News Writing and Editing 
Commercial Continuity Writing 
Creative Radio Techniques 

Advanced Public Speaking 
Conference and Discussion Techniques 


School of Business Administration 
Principles of Advertising 
Advertising Writing 
Advertising Media 


These courses and others are offered and 
recommended “to acquaint the public rela- 
tions student with the various special units 
of communication and how to work with 
them.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The first two years of study are the same 
in both the journalism and public relations 
major, giving the student a broad education. 
The last two years contain technical courses 
and electives. The following is the curricu- 
lum taken by the average male public rela- 
tions student who plans to work for a public 
relations firm or in a public relations depart- 
ment of a company. Courses marked ® are 
electives; the others are required. 


Junior Year 

News Editing—copy editing, proof reading. 

Feature Writing—production of newspaper 
features. 

Publicity Techniques—techniques and 
media used in professional publicity work. 

Public Relations—an examination of public 
opinion and its effect on political action, 
with emphasis on opinion formation and 
measurement, propaganda, and pressure 
groups. 

Introduction to Psychology 

Philosophical Perspective or Political and 
Social Philosophy 

Marketing Principles and Practices—intro- 
ductory course in marketing. 

Marketing Management—a study of the 
work of the marketing division in a going 
organization. 


Senior Year 


Industrial Journalism—introduction to prob- 
lems of company publications. 

Press Photography—shooting, developing, 
printing of news and feature pictures. 
Picture Editing—handling of pictures for 

the press. 

Internship—student takes time from campus 
to work full time for some commercial 
publication in an editorial capacity or in 
doing public relations work, a total of 480 
hrs. 

Law of the Press—introduction to laws of 
libel, right of privacy, fair comment and 
criticism, etc. 

Public Relations Ethics—the role of manage- 
ment in formulating standards of ethics, 
practices, policies in professional public 
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relations. 
Seminar in Public Relations—simple_re- 
search problems in public relations. 


Advertising Programs and Campaigns—fun- 
damental principles of advertising. 

Advertising Copywriting and Layout— 
studies the practices and techniques of 
copywriting and layout that are useful 
for those who expect to — advertis- 
ing or direct the actual production of ad- 
vertising. 


Business an-l- Government—a_ study. of the 


role of government in modern economic 
life. Social control of business as a remedy 
for the abuses of business enterprise aris- 
ing from the decline of competition. 


The University of Maryland offers courses 
outside of the School of Public Relations 
which are recommended for students in the 
PR School. 


Recommended are: 


Newspaper Reporting 
News Editing 
Feature Writing 
Public Opinion 
Press Photography 
Psychology 

Law of the Press 
Picture Editing 
Advertising 
Marketing 
Business 
Government 


“...some are obviously for development 
of media skills. Others are for broader un- 
derstanding of people, of public opinion and 
society.” 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Students to qualify for a Certificate of 
Proficiency in Public Relations must com- 
plete 12 courses of which two must be basic, 
two must deal with writing, and two must 
deal with general background. Other courses 
may be taken in the field of mass media. 


General Background Courses 
Basic Problems in Sociology 
Man’s Knowledge of Men 
Current Problems in Race Relations 
American Government and Politics 
Political Action 
Emergence of Modern America 1865-1900 
Recent American History 
American Economic History 
Development of Modern Economic America 
1865-1951 
Nature and History of Capitalism 
Introduction to Labor Economics and Labor 
Sociology 
Basic Problems in Psychology I & II 


Basic Courses and Writing Courses 


Principles of Publicity—a practical course 
ior those engaged in publicity work or 
wishing to enter the field . . . fundamental 
techniques of publicity. 

Techniques of Publicity 

Public Relations in Practice—a practical 
course in the fundamentals of public re- 
lations, designed for those who wish to 
understand the principles of good public 
relations and to utilize these principles 
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and techniques in their particular field of 
interest. 


Public Relations Techniques 


Mechanics of Practical Publicity—funda- 
mentals of publicity and their practical 
application in reaching selected publics 
through various media. 

Publicity Writing—covers the elements of 
writing form and technique in the field of 
public relations. A workshop type of 
course. 

Writing. Non-Fiction. Articles—an -advanced 
course aimed to develop in the public re- 
lations writer and others a competence 
in the use of terse, vivid, and informal 
style demanded by editors of the slick 
paper and digest-size magazines. 

Personality and PR—a laboratory in social 
relations. Experiments are designed to 
help students improve their everyday hu- 
man contacts. First hand experiences in 
group dynamics, group therapy, socio- 
drama, psychodrama, and sociometry. 
Content drawn from immediate problems 
of students in their personal relationships 
and group responsibilities. 

PR and the Community—this course com- 
bines lectures, discussions, and oral re- 
ports from class members to explore the 
meaning and value of public relations and 
publicity as essential functions in a demo- 
cratic society. A brief survey is made of 
the aims, the scope and importance of 
these organized efforts to apply psychol- 
ogy methods to the creation and develop- 
ment of social attitudes and habits. 

Municipal PR background, professional 
growth and current application of tech- 
niques. Importance of a public informed 
on government operations, political as- 
pects. 


Courses Which Can Be Taken in 
Communications 


Public Opinion, Propaganda and Mass 
Communications 

The Mass Communications Arts 

Copy Reading 

Making Pamphlets 

Audio-Visual Workshop 

Films at Work 

Film and Television for Public Relations 

International Broadcasting and Television 

Seminar in International Broadcasting 

Mass Media and International Relations 

Television Reporting 

Television: Its Nature, Programs and Uses 

Television Writing Workshop 

Content Analysis of Mass Media 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The following program has been outlined 
for the benefit of the student wishing to 
major in the field of public relations, which 
is included in the Journalism Department. 
The program is flexible to the extent that 
students may, with the permission of the 
department head, substitute courses held 
pertinent to their particular field of interest 


in public relations. Freshman and Sopho- 


more courses are the same as for all jour- 
nalism majors. 


Only courses given in the department are 
listed below. Those courses which are part 


of the curriculum but which are given by 
other departments will be considered in the 
following section. 


Junior Year 


Principles of Advertising—study of the func- 
tions, limitations and values of advertising 
from the viewpoint of the press. 

Magazine Article Writing—creative writing 
in the field of journalism. 


Senior Year 


Public Relations—study of public relations 
problems, policies, and practices of wel- 
fare and professional organizations, edu- 
cational and other institutions and agen- 
cies. 

Public Relations Techniques—study and 
practice in the preparation and placing 
of publicity copy, public relations copy- 
writing, poster and pamphlet production, 
etc. 

Public Relations Seminar 


Pacific University offers, recommends and 
requires some of the following courses out- 
side of its Department of Public Relations: 


For Juniors 


Speech Composition 
Labor Problems 
Principles of Accounting 
Public Administration 
Money and Banking 
Constitutional Law 
Elements of Psychology 
Ethics 


For Seniors 


Management-Labor Relations 
Social Psychology 

Social Philosophy 

The Rural Community 

The Urban Community 
Methods of Social Research 
Public Opinion and Propaganda 


Supplement Number Two 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH GRANT 
DEGREES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(but which do not have a division of 
public relations ) 


CURRICULA 


There are five institutions which grant 
degrees in public relations but which do not 
have a school, department or division of 
public relations.*® 

They are: 


American University 

George Washington University 
Goddard College 

San Jose State College 

Utica College of Syracuse University 


The five institutions vary greatly as to 
size: George Washington is the largest, hav- 
ing over 10,000 students. San Jose State and 
the American University have from 5-10,000 
students. Utica College has from 1-3,000 


* Fairleigh Dickinson College indicated that it 
granted a B.A. degree in Public Relations but it 
listed only two courses in the field. Since they listed 
only two courses and since they indicated that there 
are only two part-time faculty members teaching 
public relations, there was some doubt as to whether 
or not they did grant degrees. Since no catalogue 
has been received at this writing, Fairleigh Dickin- 
son has been included among colleges giving courses 
in public relations. 
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students and Goddard College has under 
1,000 students. All of the institutions offer 
only undergraduate courses in public rela- 
tions with the exception of the American 
University which a both graduate and 
undergraduate courses. 

The departments in which the courses are 
offered are as follows: 


American University—Department of 
Communication 

George Washington U.—Department of 
Business Administration 
Department of Journalism 
Department of Psychology 
Department of Speech 

Goddard College—not departmentalized 

San Jose State College—Social Science 
Department 

Utica College—Career Studies Division, a 
special division cutting across depart- 
ments. 


George Washington, San Jose State, and 
Utica College offer a bachelor’s degree only. 
The American University offers both Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s Degrees. Goddard College 
stated that it does not offer a degree as 
such but that “students have majored in it 
(Public Relations) and received a B.A. de- 


gree. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


In the four-year degree program, students 
take standard college courses during the first 
two years, including basic work in English 
and introductory courses in Economics, His- 
tory, American Government, Sociology, and 


Psychology. 


Junior Year 


Forms of Journalistic Writing 

Art of Radio and Television 

Essentials of Advertising 

Public Opinion 

Techniques of Group Discussion & 
Leadership 

Public Relations: Theory and Practice 

Radio and Television Writing 

News Gathering and Reporting 

Public Opinion Measurement 

Graphic Arts—Layout 

Statistical Methods 


Senior Year 


Publicity Writing 

Public Relations Research 

Public Relations in Government 
News and Feature Photography 
Organization and Management 
History of Economic Thought 
Public Relations: Promotional Campaigns 
Public Relations Seminar 

Feature Article Writing 

Radio and Television Speech 
Communication Through Pictures 


Public Relations is an area of study in the 
Department of Communication. Graduate 
students may work for the degree of Master 
of Arts in Communication. Courses in Pub- 


lic Relations which carry graduate credit 
include: 


Public Relations: Theory and Practice 

Publicity Writing 

Planning and Managing Promotional 
Campaigns 


Public Information Broadcasting and 
Telecasting 

Public Relations in Government 

Public Relations Research 

Public Relations Seminar 


“On the graduate level students must take 
courses in other fields—Sociology, Public 
Opinion, etc.—depending on their back- 
ground and experience. Specific courses are 
recommended to individual students for spe- 
cific objectives. Most of our students are 
graduate students with various backgrounds 
and a majority are now working in PR or 
Government Information.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Freshmen and Sophomores obtain a nor- 
mal Junior College curriculum including 
English, Science, Language, History, and 
special emphasis on introductory courses in 
Speech, Journalism, Psychology, Political 
Science, Economics and Sociology. 

Required courses are as follows in the 
Junior and Senior Curricula: 


Business Organization—simple and interre- 
lated forms of business enterprise and 
their control by government. 


Personnel Management in Industry—organi- 
zation and work of the personnel depart- 
ment; human relations in business. 


Principles of Marketing—a survey course in 
marketing; the entire marketing structure 
and its relation to the total economy. 


Advertising—advertising as a function of 
marketing and merchandising; evaluation, 
purchase, criticism, and control of adver- 
tising; uses and limitations of advertising 
as a tool of management. 

Reporting and Newswriting—techniques of 
newspaper reporting; instruction and 
practice in modern methods of gathering 
and presenting news. 


Principles of Public Relations—the press and 
information office, techniques of news re- 
leases, public addresses as news, etc.; the 
problem of public relations in government 
agencies and commercial establishments. 


Problems in Public Relations—case histories 
of successful public relations programs, 
discussion of public relations procedures 
and ethics, preparation of specific PR 
projects. 

Personnel Psychology—the application of 
psychology to personnel work in educa- 
tion, business, industry and government. 

Social Psychology—the social foundations of 
attitudes and behavior. Individual adjust- 
ment to group situations such as the 
family, school, fraternity, and occupation. 
The psychological bases of race prejudice, 
nationalism and war. 

Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opin- 
ion—no description. 

Group Discussion and Conference Leader- 
ship—the process of thinking and prob- 
lem solving in committees and small 
groups, and the methods of leading dis- 
cussions and conferences. 

Public Discussion and Debate—principles 
and types of public discussion and de- 
bate; practice in argumentative speaking 
on questions of current interest. 

Persuasion—an advanced course in public 


speaking with emphasis on audience 
analysis and audience psychology; prepa- 
ration and delive of persuasive 
speeches; study mf current public 
speeches. 

Speeches of Special Occasion—the prepara- 
tion and presentation of speeches of in- 
troduction, presentation, acceptance, etc. 


The following courses are recommended to 
Public Relations students and may be 
elected: 


Business Management 

Business Finance 

Feature Articles Writing 

Newspaper Advertising 

Editorial Writing 

Parliamentary Law 

Radio Speaking and Production 
(to be made required ) 


The electives are recommended “because 
they train in skills or give backgrounds con- 
sidered desirable for public relations work.” 


GODDARD COLLEGE 


“Students majoring in public relations fol- 
low no set pattern of courses; much work is 
done in individual conferences, and on pub- 
lic relations projects involving the college, 
the town, or the state. Thus a Goddard stu- 
dent has usually handled, on a volunteer 
basis, the public relations of the State Men- 
tal Hygiene Association, for example. 

“We suggest Uses of Language (an in- 
troduction to semantics), Journalism (study- 
ing American newspapers and publishing a 
village weekly), Social Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, and Literature as good background 
for the student interested in public relations 
—plus Art, if the interest includes visual 
presentation.” 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


Freshman and Sophomore courses include 
general education courses such as English, 
Natural Science, History, Political Science, 
Psychology, Economics, Sociology, Philoso- 
phy, and Statistics. 

Advanced courses leading to a major and 
a degree are given as follows: 


Publicity 

Propaganda Analysis 

Social Psychology 

Public Relations—general course 
Public Relations Field Work 


In addition to a major, a minor is re- 
quired in either Journalism or Speech. In 
any case, at least nine units must be taken 
in whichever of these two fields the minor is 
not taken. 


Also recommended is another minor in 
one of the following fields: Advertising, 
Commerce, Commercial Art, Economics, 
Psychology, Public Administration. Highly 
recommended are Personnel Problems in 
Business, Principles of Advertising, and 
Salesmanship. Social Research should also 
be taken. 

Electives within the major or outside of it 
should also be selected in line with the stu- 
dent’s interest. A wide variety of electives 
exists throughout the various departments 
of the college. 
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UTICA COLLEGE OF 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


The following courses listed under the 
heading “Public Relations” in the Utica Col- 
lege Catalogue are required for a degree. 


Introduction to Journalism—survey of jour- 
nalism designed to acquaint students with 
what the profession offers those entering 
it. 

Newswriting—elements of news; the lead; 
style and structure of news stories; news 
sources; types of stories. 


Reporting—news-gathering methods; _re- 
rting ethics; use of printed sources in 
newspaper libraries, etc. 


Principles of Journalism—relation of the 
newspaper to government and society; 
ychology, ethics, influence and respon- 
sibilities of the press; ethics and effects 
of publishing na suppressing news. 


Typographic Layout—principles of graphic 
presentation in production of media. 

Public Relations—duties and responsibilities 
of the public relations counselor; public- 
ity methods. 


Interpretive Writing—current news prob- 
lems in the international, national and 
local fields; types of interpretive writing, 
methods of interpretive writing. 


Magazine Article Writing—writing and mar- 
keting non-fiction articles. 


Reporting of Public Affairs—introduction 
and practice in reporting local, state, and 
federal courses, administrative, politics, 
finance, and labor with emphasis on 
stories of background and interpretation. 


Law of Communications—laws governing 


communications; civil and criminal law. 


In addition to the above required courses, 
other required courses are as follows: 


Freshman Composition 

Introduction to Human Relations 
Problems in Human Relations 

Public Speaking 

Elements of Business Administration 
Elementary Accounting 

Elements of Advertising 

The Evolution of Institutional Forms 
Structure and Function of Knowledge 
Background of Contemporary Thought 
Signs and Symbols 

Radio Broadcasting and Public Interest 
Introduction to Radio Writing 

Public Opinion and Governance 


“The student majoring in public relations 
takes 18 hours in career related subjects 
(listed above) and 26 hours in general edu- 
cation and liberal arts subjects. ‘We urge 
students to take such subjects as social Psy- 
chology, Economics, Social Statistics, Gov- 
ernment, History and Literature. 

“It is our belief that a public relations 
practitioner must be a truly educated per- 
son, one who understands the world he 
lives in and who also understands people. 
We have him take Social Psycholo 
cause we want him to know the psychology 
of people in groups. He studies social statis- 
tics in order to know more about the break- 
down of his world. . .” 
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Supplement Number Three 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAVE MAJORS 
IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


CURRICULA 


There are six institutions which offer se- 
quences of courses leading to a major in 
Public Relations: 


University of Minnesota 

New York University 

Ohio University 

University of Oklahoma 

San Francisco College for Women 
University of Wisconsin 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Curricula for B.A. and M.A. Degrees in 
Journalism with majors in Public Relations 
are offered. 


Key Offerings in PR (advanced) 

Public Relations—theories and techniques; 
the PR counsel and publicity expert; 
study and production of PR programs and 
campaigns for industry, social agencies 
and government. 

Mass Communications—the problems of 
communicating information and ideas to 
group and mass audiences by newspaper, 
radio, film and other media; comparative 
studies of content comprehension and in- 
fluence. 

Communication Media Analysis—methods 
for analyzing the content and reader-or- 
listenership of media. Attitude studies and 
reading tests involving these media. 

Projects in Media Analysis 


Communication Agencies, Propaganda and 
Public Opinion—theories of public opin- 
ion formation and propaganda; propa- 
ganda _ techniques; and au- 
thoritarian methods of opinion control. 

Public Relations in Community Services— 
principles and practices of public rela- 
tions and education; campaigns in public 
health, social work, etc. 


Courses in Four Year “Major” Program 
Photography 

Introduction to Reporting 

Newspaper Reporting 

Principles of Advertising 

News Editing 

Advertising & Newspaper Typography 
Graphic Arts; Processes 

Pictorial Journalism 

Magazine Writing and Editing 
Advertising Copywriting 

Newspaper Advertising 

Reporting of Public Affairs 

Advanced Newspaper Advertising 
History of Journalism 

Interpretation of Contemporary Affairs 
Current Problems in Communications 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
N. Y. U. offers a B.S. Degree in Jour- 
nalism with a major in Public Relations. 
Required for Major 


Basic Journalistic Writing—the theory and 
practice basic to correct and vigorous 
English style for journalistic purposes. 

News Writing—the modern methods of 


gathering and writing news for both 
papers and radio are taught by lectures 
and constant practice. 

Special Feature training 
in the various types of special feature 
writing. 

Journalism and the Law—the general con- 
cepts of law and the meaning of legal 
forms, terms, and court procedure are de- 
fined for journalists. 

House Organ and Trade Journalism—a criti- 
cal survey of the field is given; principles 
——. the production of specialized 
journals are considered. 

Public Relations—a survey course, to give 
the student an understanding of the 
theories and practices which govern pub- 
lic relations. 


Electives 
Urban Society 
Contemporary Affairs 
Editorial Writing 
Copy Reading and Newspaper Make-up 
Newspaper Publishing and Promotion 
Editorial Policy & Public Opinion 
International Communications 
Principles of Journalism 
Customer Relations 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. and M.S. Degrees are offered in 
Journalism with majors in Public Relations. 


Sophomore Year 


Principles of Economics 

to Newswriting 
Typography, Mechanics and Make-up 
Advertising Principles . 
General Sociology 
Introduction to Radio 
Newspaper Reporting 
Public Speaking 
Social Problems 


Junior Year 
Reporting Practice 
Contemporary Thoughts and Developments 
Newspaper Advertising and Layouts 
Basic Photograph 
Psychology of Advertising & Selling 
Labor Economics 
Newspaper and Magazine Editing 
Advertising Production 
Comparative Economic Systems 


Senior Year 


Public Relations Techniques—publicity- 
media 

Public Relations—media-planning programs, 
etc. 

Human Relations 

Administration of Personnel 

Employee Selection and Placement 

Journalism Ethics 

Industrial and Business Journalism 

Copy Writing 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Offers a Public Relations major in the 
Journalism Department. 


Public Relations in Business 

Public Relations for Public Schools 
Introduction to Mass Communications 
Public Information Methods 
Principles of Public Relations 
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Specialized Periodicals—media 

Picture Editing 

Case Studies in Public Relations 

Seminar in Public Relations 

Public Relations of Community Agencies 


SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Offers a combined major in the field of 
Communications: 


Required Courses 


Economics 

Newswriting 

Editorial Techniques 
Social Psychology 

Public Opinion 

Catholic Social Principles 


Field of Journalism 
(required) 


History of Journalism 

Latin American or Russian History 
Contemporary European History or 
International Relations 

American History (advanced ) 


(recommended) 
Radio 


Political and Economic Geography 
Labor Economics 


Field of Labor Relations 
(required) 


Group Discussion 
Personnel Management 


Labor Economics 
_ Social Problems 


(recommended) 
Techniques-of Monetary Gredit 
Control 
Business Organization and 
Management 
Precise Writing 
Radio 


Also work in related fields recommended. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Offers a sequence of courses leading to a 
major in Public Relations. 
Undergraduate—(Basic) 


News Reporting and Writing 
News Editing 
Magazine, Feature Writing 


Radio News Writing 
Typography 

Law of the Press 
History of Journalism 
The Press and Society 


Specialization in Sequence 


Communications and Public Opinion 
Trade Journals and Employee Publications 
Introduction to PR 

Communication Media Analysis 

Publicity Media and Methods 
Public-Relations in Marketing 

Advertising Media 

Introduction to Public Opinion Research 


Graduate 


Problems in PR—seminar 

Seminar in Reader Interest 

Seminar in Rural Communications 

Seminar in Media Research Methods 

Seminar in Public Opinion Measurement, 
Analysis 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


SINCE THIS REPORT IS BASED ON A 

RETURN OF 40%, THE READER IS 

CAUTIONED ABOUT ANY GENERALI- 
ZATION OF THE RESULTS e e 


Safety and PR 
(Continued from page 10) 


to further the safety program. The plant 
publication, for instance. Does the edi- 
tor merely report in a matter-of-fact way 
the results of safety work or some news- 
worthy safety story? Or does he not only 
cover interestingly the obvious safety 
news but go a step further and create 
safety features? 


Your employee publication is a 


use advertising space in community 
newspapers to tell the story in a dra- 
matic way of a safety record and how 
it was achieved. 

Why spend money for advertising 
when news columns are open to safety 
stories? An advertisement permits a 
company to tell its story exactly as it 
wants it told. It normally takes more 
space than a news story would. As a 
result, it is probably seen by more peo- 
ple, which is all to the good. 


Edgar S. Bowerfind, Director of Public Relations, 
Republic Steel Corporation, joined that organization 
in 1948 to establish a Department of Public Relations. 
For fifteen years prior to this he was with Hill and 
Knowlton — Republic Steel being one of that PR 
firm's accounts. 
the Cleveland Museum of Natural History; Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce; and for a year was Executive 
Assistant to the Mayor of Cleveland. He is a member 
of the Public Relations Society of America. 


Mr. Bowerfind has also worked with 


straight-line channel of communication 
between management and employees. 
In it you can promote safety vigorously, 
intelligently and interestingly. If it isn’t 
used effectively, both you and the editor 
are missing a big, important bet. 

Then we have our advertising pro- 
gram. Not all companies advertise regu- 
larly. But any company can profitably 
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There are numerous other ways in 
which the public relations and safety 
departments can and should work to- 
gether. 

Whenever we plan an open house or 
a plant visit by a large group, we co- 
operate with the safety men. They tell 
us where visitors may be taken and they 
specify where automobiles and buses 


may be driven and parked. The safety 
department lays out the route and sees 
that walkways are clearly and unmistak- 
ably marked. 

Finally, safety men either go with the 

group, if it is a small one, or are sta- 
tioned at strategic spots in the plant, 
if the number of visitors is large. 
- If the group is large enough, we al- 
ways have a safety exhibit at some con- 
spicuous point along the route. Visitors 
invariably are amazed at the many kinds 
of equipment that are used to prevent 
accidents and spend a lot of time in 
looking at the equipment. 

Another important field in which 
safety men can cooperate with public 
relations is by supplying interesting and 
dramatic material for speeches. 

This does not mean the speech must 
be devoted to safety. But if the material 
is at hand, a few paragraphs on safety 
can be properly tucked into a talk 
which may be on an entirely different 
subject. There must be a relationship, 
of course, but safety is so important that 
our top executives are glad to talk about 
it on every possible occasion. 

Safety men themselves can build good- 
will for their company by giving talks 
to service, fraternal, women’s and school 
clubs. In one of the speakers bureaus 
which our Public Relations Department 
organized and supervises we have a 
safety man who speaks two or three 
times a month to audiences of 30 to 300 
persons. @ @ 
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Industrial public relations — 
a European view’ 


By T. J. Twijnstra 


President, Federation of Netherlands Industries 


S FAR AS I KNOW, this is the first time 
A in history that the subject of in- 
dustrial public relations has been con- 
sidered in the international environment 
reflected in this congress. 

The industrialist of today, if he wishes 
to keep his own independence in a free 
enterprise system, which is so essential 
for our present-day society, not only 
must passively accept the fact that his 
activities are the concern of the entire 
community, but he also must play an 
active and constructive part in the com- 
munity, in the widest sense. His motive 
for this is not the desire for power, 
neither because he has not enough care 
of his firm, but rather the realization of 
his responsibilities as a leader in matters 
of economic and social importance, be- 
ing his gift and vocation. 

This is the level on which public rela- 
tions must work, forming a link between 
the industrialist or the industry and the 
social environment in which they oper- 
ate. Seen from this angle, public rela- 
tions is a management function, and it 
has to be regarded as one aspect of the 
total job which management must do. 

It is only in recent years, and particu- 
larly since the war, that this view has 
been widely accepted in many of the 
European countries, Part of the impetus 
undoubtedly has come from the closer 
contacts, through the Marshall Plan, be- 
tween Europe and the United States. 
Nevertheless, public relations activity in 
the Old World has not yet progressed 
as it has in America, which is rightly 
regarded as its proving ground. 

It must be emphasized that public re- 
lations activity in Europe is different 
from that in the United States. There 
are many reasons for this. First, there is 
the fact that the larger American market 
and the presence of many industrial 
units far larger than their European 
counterparts offer wider possibilities for 


*Excerpt from an address before the First In- 
ternational Conference of Manufacturers, Decem- 
ber 3-4, New York City. Mr. Twijnstra was head 
of the Netherlands delegation to the conference. 
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public relations activity on this side of 
the ocean. Second, there are psycho- 
logical differences between America and 
Europe, with tradition still playing a 
large role on its side. These differences 
exist as well between the European 
countries themselves, with a variety of 
approaches required to suit the charac- 
teristics of the Italians, the Norwegians, 
the Dutch, the Irish, and so on. Ignor- 
ing these differences would be unreal- 
istic, to say the least. It is basically neces- 
sary to understand them and to accept 
them in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings which is also of particular im- 
portance in view of the international co- 
operation after which we are striving 
with all our might. This will promote 
the current effort to increase the co- 
operation among the peoples of our 
Atlantic community to achieve the 
peaceful aims we have in mind. 


Values must be re-examined 


Today, more than ever before, the free 
world is faced with the necessity of re- 
examining its values and of defending 
them against attack from within and 
from without. Industrialists, along with 
all other groups, have a specific task to 
perform in this defense. For industry, 
the job is one of seeing to it that pro- 
duction is increased as rapidly, effi- 
ciently and fully as possible to provide 
the tools for defense and to guarantee 
at the same time a decent standard of 
living for all free peoples. 

The role of public relations in this 
situation is a vital one. Without public 
acceptance and understanding, the in- 
dustrial effort cannot achieve its goal. 

The manufacturer as well as the 
worker requires certain material induce- 
ments, But at the same time the main 
objective of the manufacturer is to make 
a success of his job and to leave his firm 
a better one at his departure than it was 
when he took command. 

The public relations task in this re- 
spect is one of countering the occasion- 


ally popular concept of the industrial- 
ist as a grasping and callous citizen who 
derives his greatest pleasure from the 
oppression of worker and consumer. It 
must be shown that profits, far from 
being sinful, provide the resources for 
modernizing and expanding the indus- 
trial machine, creating in turn higher 
living standards and greater work op- 
portunities. If there exist among us ex- 
amples of abuse and misunderstanding, 
let the employers’ organizations put their 
houses in order. 

It has to be realized—especially in 
worker’s circles — that higher prosperity 
only results from more production and 
that this higher prosperity in its turn 
creates more employment. Naturally 
there must be a balance among the fac- 
tors of work, capital and management, 
with realization in each of these spheres 
of the necessity for the existence of the 
others. A sound public relations policy 
can help to provide the link that is 
needed. 


Motives of actions important 


More than ever the inner value of the 
human being, which is often so difficult 
to fathom, should be taken into con- 
sideration because the fact that a wrong 
approach can cause an adverse effect. 
Therefore public relations, both of in- 
dustrial employers-organizations, as of 
individual enterprises, not merely de- 
mands a thorough knowledge of the mat- 
ter which must be brought home, but 
an equally good insight into existing re- 


lations and an understanding of the 


deeper and actual motives of man’s 
actions. 

A great task is played herein by the 
independent industrialist. Good public 
relations will be a blessing to him—and 
consequently to the whole of our society 
—if his line of conduct is determined by 
the responsibility which rests on his 
shoulders. History, and particularly the 
achievements of the last few years, 
justify in this connection unlimited con- 
fidence. 

Industrial public relations faces con- 
siderable development in Europe. I have 
tried to sketch briefly for you the back- 
ground against which this development 
must take place. The complexity of the 
process, seen from the European stand- 
point, might lead to a plea for gradual 
development—but we are in a hurry. The 
need for sound industrial public rela- 
tions is now appreciated in Europe, and 
mutual deliberations, among the Euro- 
peans and with our American friends, 
will speed its growth. @ @ 
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Ways to irritate editors 
(Continued from page 9) 


I suppose, is one reason why so many 
of them treat business paper editors to 
nice lunches (with drinks, natch) to 
“kick it around.” And that’s about all 
they're able to do. The editor goes back 
to his office wondering where he will 
find a source for the real story. 

9. Man Bites Dog. If Life even so 
much as casts a stray glance in the direc- 
tion of a public relations man’s client, 
both the PR man and the client will turn 
handsprings to curry favor with this 
glamorous giant. All of which is fine 
and gives the client the feeling of being 
able to pick up the tab at the Stork 
Club—and it’s a cozy feeling, too, when 
the long shot pays off. But such minute 
attention, I suspect, throws the public 
relations budget out of kilter. Or it may 
not have been in kilter in the first place 
because the public relations agent had 
not sold his client on the value of a 
really rounded program—which includes 
servicing business papers. 

| 10. Country Doctor. The all-around 
public relations writer who can bat out 
a “take” for newspapers, dash off a cute 
press release about his radio biggie Con- 
stellationing to the Coast, and who 
thinks he is qualified to contact business 
paper editors, appears to be giving 
away to the specialist. 

Some public relations firms have 
placed the story selling function in the 
hands of people who live with their 
markets — newspapers, radio-TV, and 
general magazines. These people make 
regular calls upon editors. They always 
have something to sell, and their editor- 
prospects know it. Essentially, though, 
these public relations people are crea- 
tive and they have keen appreciation of 
reader demands. They try hard to sit 
on the editor’s side of the desk. 

One of these days, some bright public 
relations agency will carve out a unique 
niche for itself by setting up a business 
publication department. @ @ 


How we did it 
(Continued from page 13) 


vertising campaign by The Detroit Edi- 
son Company (in a host of local publica- 
tions, like The Board Of Commerce 
Magazine). The Edison people, using 
photographs of Krandall himself, the 
exteriors and interiors of his premises, 
presented an advertisement demon- 
strating how their own Edison Lighting 
Consultants solved the unique lighting 
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By C. H. Cornish 


New York Field Office 


jaa 1, 1952, is a significant 
date to the country’s 4,600,000 
self-employed. It represents the an- 
niversary of their first year of cover- 
age under the amended Social Se- 
curity Act. It also brings the sole 
owner or partner in an unincorpo- 
rated business face to face with the 
requirement to report his net self- 
employment income earned in 1951, 
on or before March 15, 1952. 

Unlike other workers covered by 
the Social Security law, the public 
relations consultant who works for 
himself does not have his earnings 
reported by someone else. He does 
not share the tax obligation with an 
employer, or have his report sub- 
mitted for him. The self-employed 
individual or partner in an unincor- 
porated business will be required to 
report his own earnings and pay his 
own tax for Social Security purposes. 
This will be done when he files his 
1951 income tax on or before March 
15, 1952. 

Income from self-employment, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions, means net 
earnings derived from a trade or 
business covered by Social Security. 
The self-employed individual who 
works for himself must report and 
pay the tax of 24% on all such earn- 
ings over $400 and up to $3,600 start- 
ing for 195. These net earnings 
may be from full or part-time self- 
employment. If, in addition, he has 
wage earnings from a job covered 
by Social Security, he reports only 
that part of his self-employment net 
earnings which, added to his wages, 
total $3,600 for that year. If his 
wages are as much as $3,600 he will 
not need to report his self-employ- 
ment earnings. All reports are filed 
with the local Collector of Internal 


Social Security and the self-employed 


Manager, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Social Security Administration 


Revenue. 

All types of self-employment in a 
trade or business are covered by this 
new law. The few occupations that 
do not count toward social security 
protection are farm owners or oper- 
ators, physicians, dentists osteopaths, 
chiropractors, naturopaths, veterina- 
rians, public accountants, furneral di- 
rectors, architects, professional engi- 
neers who work for themselves, and 
a few others. 

Before filing the 1951 income tax 
return, every covered self-employed 
person will need a Social Security 
account number. If he never had a 
card, or has lost his card, he should 
get in touch with the nearest Social 
Security office. Blanks can be ob- 
tained at any Post Office and mailed 
to the Social Security office. 

Social Security means a founda- 
tion of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance protection for the individual 
and his family. Retirement benefits 
will range from a minimum of $20 to 
$80 a month. A man and wife retired 
at age 65, could receive a total of 
$120 a month. Survivor benefits in 
addition to a lump-sum, are provided 
for the widow at age 65, to the 
widow with minor children in her 
care; children under age 18, de- 
pendent husbands, and dependent 
parents. Family benefits in death 
cases will range from a minimum of 
$40 to a maximum of $150 a month. 

It is important that you know 
about your new rights under Social 
Security, as well as your obligations 
to file your return. This reminder 
may help you in preparing for your 
first payment. Local offices of the 
Social Security Administration have 
a free explanatory booklet available 
upon request. @ @ 


problems which a big diamond _busi- 
ness presents. 

Dozens of other efforts, too numerous 
to detail here, have been executed to 
so successful an extent that Krandall’s 
opportunity to purchase the rare Haps- 
burg tiara came to him as a result of 
his publicity program. 

However, instead of resting on his 
well-won laurels, Mr. Krandall is plan- 
ning now for an even more intensified 
program which should reach a peak of 
sorts in the week following Labor Day, 


1952, when he is arranging an anniver- 
sary celebration — a lawn party with 
colorful marquees and portable parquet 
dance floor, in the full tradition of a 
big garden wedding reception. A lead- 
ing television star, female of course, 
will be hostess and a dozen lovely 
models will show the most unusual col- 
lection of gems ever assembled. Colored 
lights will play over the lawns and 
Detroiters, driving by on their way to 
various destinations will marvel at what 
“Krandall is up to now!” @ @ 
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SPEAK UP, MANAGEMENT 
By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
320 pp., $5.00. 

Reviewed by Guy Berghoff, Director, 

Public Relations, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Company. 

Leading public relations, advertising, 
and industrial management publications 
have frequently published splendid 
articles in recent years by Robert New- 
comb and Marg Sammons on problems 
of employee communications. The con- 
sulting team of Newcomb & Sammons, 
an atom-powered, husband-and-wife 
pair from Chicago, who are tops in their 
employee relations field, have put down 
in straightforward and stimulating style 
their experiences in setting up programs 
on employee publications, _ bulletin 
boards, management newsletters, em- 
ployee handbooks, annual reports, and 
other kindred subjects. These articles are 
at the top in the best available data on 
employee communications; and research 
instituted by an executive who is inter- 
ested in one of these subjects is almost 
certain to turn up a Newcomb & Sam- 
mons article as the best reference guide. 

In this well written volume Newcomb 
& Sammons have refined and polished 
their articles into 14 chapters whose 
headings parallel their previous writ- 
ings on the fundamental steps in a 
sound and well-balanced program of 
employee communications, To the 
novice in this field, Speak Up, Manage- 
ment is a volume which can be read 
from cover to cover with much interest, 
as well as educational enlightenment. 
But older hands at the game will prefer 
to use it as a ready-reference handbook 
which never should be farther away 
than the office bookshelf. Since so 
few companies have gone the full route 
in employee communications, most of 
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us will refer to this useful handbook 
as we doublecheck from time to time 
our progress with our company maga- 
zines, newsletters, bulletin boards, etc., 
or as we get around to adding a new 
medium to our communications program. 

Bob Newcomb and Marg Sammons 
are not classroom theorists who have 
dreamed up a lot of fancy fluff that they 
think industrial management should be 
using to keep employees sweet. Their 
ideas and recommendations result from 
long and thorough cooking in the cru- 
cibles of many industrial enterprises, and 
they have discarded everything that 
hasn't weathered fire, fury, and human 
shortcomings in the programs they have 
created and brought to successful 
maturity for their clients from coast to 
coast, 

Books on the subject of employee 
communications are apt to be stuffy and 
based more on personal opinion than 
diversified experience. Not so with 
Speak Up, Management. Resulting from 
long and broad experience with all kinds 
of employee communications problems, 
this book still does not preach. The 
authors succeed in making their points 
in no uncertain manner, yet in a style 
which is always interesting and fre- 
quently humorous. To anyone interested 
in or responsible for employee com- 
munications, the Newcombs’ book is 
essential. @ @ 


WHEELS ’ROUND THE WORLD 


By Alan Hess, Newman Neame, Ltd., 
London, England, 94 pp,—15 shillings. 


In 1950, England was showing off her 
wares to the world with The Festival 
of Britain. To strengthen her finances, 
she was trying to hypo her more eligible 


Austin’s public relations man, Alan 
Hess (who is President of the British 
Institute of Public Relations, and also 
a member of PRSA!), hit on a stunt 
which, while not exactly new in auto- 
mobile publicity, should prove almost 
sure-fire for capturing the public imag- 
ination. He undertook to drive an Austin 
convertible around the world in less than 
a month (accompanied by a plane to 
fly it over oceans). Thus he would not 
only demonstrate the Austin’s speed and 
stamina “in person” in some 22 coun- 
tries, but the trip itself would be a 
springboard for all kinds of collateral 
publicity. 

The stunt was not only an unquali- 
fied success, but Hess went on to record 
it, in behalf of Austin, as part of a book 
incorporating accounts of other famous 
long-distance drives, entitled Wheels 
"Round the World. In a transmittal let- 
ter to the JourNAL, Hess calls his book, 
“a public relations sequel to a public 
relations exploit.” He says, “it would 
have been easy to write a book solely 
about our interesting trip, but I chose 
an oblique approach to the subject so 
that it should not appear to be purely 
a publicity pamphlet.” 

Reading between the lines of the 
volume’s brief preface, and the chapter 
covering the trip itself, it would appear 
Hess is a skilled PR practitioner as well 
as an intrepid driver. To begin with, 
he apparently induced the manufacturer 
or supplier of everything useful to the 
trip—e.g., K. L. M. for the accompany- 
ing plane, Shell for fuel, Remington 
Rand electric razors, etc.—not only to 
help equip the venture, but to lend their 
publicity assistance as well. He was 
accompanied all the way by an impres- 
sive press party representing leading 
news services, and the advance planning 
for each country and locality was pains- 
taking. 

An interesting sidelight, not in the 
book: publicity in the U. S. press, dur- 
ing this leg of the trip, was probably 
disappointing. Not only are Yankees 
satiated with publicity stunts, but the 
American press, conscious of the im- 
portance of their own country’s auto- 
mobile industry and not anxious to foster 
imports, were not markedly generous 
with their space. 

Taking the larger view, however, Hess 
is probably justified in claiming “no 
other motoring accomplishment of 
recent times has received such wide- 
spread and favourable world press.” 

Oh yes, Alan Hess ended up circling 
the planet by car not in a month, but in 


exports—including the Austin motor car.21 days flat! @ © 
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Advertising Committee 
JOHN P. BRODERICK 
Chairman 


Finance Committee 
CLEM WHITAKER 
Chairman 
Whitaker & Baxter, Chicago 


Nominating Committee 
RICHARD B. HALL, Chairman 
Richard B. Hall and Associates 
Washington, D. C. 


Doremus & Company, New York 


Annual Conference 
Committee 
JOHN L. DUPREE, Chairman 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
New York 


Awards Committee 


CONGER REYNOLDS, Chairman 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Chicago 


Committee on Standards Development Committee 
of Professional Practice WILLIAM G. WERNER 
THOMAS D. YUTZY, Chairman Chairman 
Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy The Procter & Gamble 
New York Company, Cincinnati 


National Standing Committees 


Editorial Committee 
G. EDWARD PENDRAY 
Chairman 
Pendray & Company, New York 


PRSA Commission on the 
Social Sciences 
REX F. HARLOW, Chairman 
Public Relations Institute of 
the West, Palo Alto 


Public Relations 
Program Committee 
W. HOWARD CHASE 

Chairman 
General Foods Corporation 
New York 


“, .. The national standing committees are ‘the working arms’ of Society development . . . 
They not only perfect patterns of membership services, but they ‘do the digging’ that 
advances the field of public relations in increased competence and professional stature.” 


Education Committee Eligibility Committee 
VIRGIL L. RANKIN, Chairman SAMUEL D. FUSON, Chairman 
Boston University School of Kudner Agency, Inc. 
Public Relations and New York 


Communications, Boston 


Publicati Research Committee 
WAATER G. BARLOW, Chetrmen 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. Opinion Research Corporation 
New York Princeton, N. J. 
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Lipscomb urges strong PRSA program 
for 1952 


Executive Committee discusses objectives; 


appoin‘s national standing committee heads 


At its initial 1952 meeting, held in New York on January 17, PRSA’s Execv- 
tive Committee, J. Handly Wright, Chairman, heard President Ed Lipscomb 


A 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


outline some of the objectives for Society program consideration during the cur- 


rent year. 

Referring to the national standing 
committees as “the working arms” of 
Society development, Mr. Lipscomb said 
that they not only perfect patterns of 
membership services, but they “do the 
digging” that advances the field of pub- 
lic relations in increased competence 
and professional stature. 

In discussing with the Executive 
Committee the areas of activity for the 
various committee endeavors, and men- 
tioning reorganization in the functions 
of two existing committees, and crea- 
tion of one new one, PRSA’s President 
called for some introspective study of 
the public relations craft and asked for 
renewed devotion to duty and effort on 
the part of committeemen and the Soci- 
ety membership as a whole to further 
the common aims of public relations 
workers. 


Year’s objectives 
“As to our objectives this year, I raise 
two questions,” Mr. Lipscomb said: 


“First, what is the greatest public re- 


sponsibility of our profession, and what 
can we do about that? In my opinion, it 
is to see to it that we do not accept in 
our national life the pagan principle of 
an all-powerful state and insignificant 
citizen in place of the Biblical concept 
that man is sovereign and that the state 
exists only to protect that sovereignty 
from trespass by others. We can meet 
that responsibility by using the tools 
and techniques of our profession in the 
molding of public opinion during the 
critical months ahead. 

“Second, what is the greatest selfish 
need of our profession, and what can we 
do about it? I'd say it is to take a thought- 
ful, liberal dose of our own medicine— 
to improve our relations with all of ovr 
publics. We can do it through a strong 
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national organization, through active, 
effective national committees, through 
strong local chapters, and through the 
1165 PRSA members’ personal pro- 
grams of public relations in behalf of 
our profession. 

“As we thus prove our faith in our 
profession by using its fundamental 
principles and techniques in our own 
behalf—as we prove our faith in ovr 
country by fighting to preserve the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded—we 
shall earn the full stature, the public 
prestige, and the universal acceptance 
to which the true goals and true prin- 
ciples of our profession so eminently en- 
title us,” PRSA’s President concluded. 


The Executive Committee approved 
the presidential appointments of com- 
mittee chairmen for 1952 (see News In 
View) and it was indicated that full 
committee memberships would be an- 
nounced at an early date. 


Finance Committee established 


Notable changes in committee struc- 
ture of the Society include the creation 
of a national Finance Committee, with 
Clem Whitaker, Whitaker & Baxter, 
Chicago, as Chairman, to consider the 
long-range planning of Society fiscal 
programming; a change in the name of 
the PRSA Commission on Research of 
which Rex F. Harlow is Chairman, to 
PRSA Commission on the Social Sci- 
ences, to prevent confusion with the 
standing Research Committee; a’ re-or- 
ganization of the Development Commit- 
tee to make the PRSA Vice President 
its Chairman and the 7 Regional Vice 
Presidents as committee members, with 
regional sub-committees. This year Wil- 
liam G. Werner, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati will head this committee 


PRSA Headquarters . 
to move office 


Effective February 21, new 
offices of the Society will be at 
2 West 46th Street, New York 
19. The offices are on the third 
floor of the Parents’ Magazine 
Building and will give added 
space to the growing functions 
of headquarters services, ad- 
ministration and JOURNAL 
production, which have been 
housed for the past three years 
at New York’s Shelton Hotel. 
The phone numbers of the new 
office will be Clrcle 6-0742-3-4. 


which fosters chapter and membership 
development of the Society. 


Separate social science study 
budget planned 


Franklyn Waltman, Sun Oil Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, recently appointed 
to the PRSA Commission on the Social 
Sciences as Vice Chairman, Finance, 
presented a proposed budget for the first 
year’s work of the group. The project 
will be operated with a special staff and 
administrative office, functioning as a 
separate PRSA project, within the Soci- 
ety framework and under its jurisdiction. 

The Executive Committee will study 
the proposed budget and working plan 

(Continued on page 31) 

PRSA CALENDAR 
April 22-23, 1952—Los Angeles Chapter 
Conference, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. , 
April 24, 1952—San Francisco Chapter 
Conference, San Francisco, California. 
April 25-26, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
PRSA Board of Directors, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
September 26-27, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
PRSA Board of Directors, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana . 
November 23-26, 1952—PRSA Fifth An- 
nual Conference, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, 


Chapter news notes 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 

Harold K. Schellenger, Columbus PR 
Consultant, has been re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Columbus Chapter, PRSA, 
for 1952. Other officers re-elected were 
Robert O. Stith, Director of PR, Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Vice President; 
George J. Kienzle, Director of PR, Mid- 
West Division, The Borden Company, 
Treasurer; and Nevin J. Rodes, PR 
Director, Kelly & Lamb Advertising 
Agency, Secretary. C. W. Pettegrew, 
Manager, Industry Services, American 
Education Press, was elected to the 
Chapter Board of Directors. Other 
Directors, all re-elected or serving in- 


completed tenures of office, include: 
W. Emerson Reck, Vice President, Wit- 
tenberg College; C. F. Weimer, The 
Weimer Organization; and the four 
officers listed above. @ @ 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

William A. Durbin, Director of PR, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., has 
been elected Detroit Chapter President. 

Announcement of new 1952 officers 
and directors of the Detroit Chapter was 
made by Thoburn Wiant, retiring presi- 
dent, at a December meeting at the 
Detroit Art Institute. 

James W. Lee II, Partner, Ivy Lee 


PRSA’s Regions and Chapters—1952 


James W. Lee Il William A. Durbin 


and T. J. Ross, Public Relations Counsel, 
and Howard E. Hallas, Associate Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, have both been elected 
officers and directors of the Detroit 
Chapter for the first time. Mr. Lee will 
be Treasurer for the coming year and 
Mr. Hallas, Secretary. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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MILWAUKEE 


CENTRAL 


KAN. 


ARIZ. 


N. MEX. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


REGION 


NEB. 
CHICAGO 


PRSA's 7 regions are pictured in the above map: Canadian, 
Central, Eastern, New York City, Southern, Southwestern, 
Western. (Territories of Hawaii and Alaska are in the 


Western Region). 


Dots on map indicate the locations of the 18 chapters: 
Chicago*, Cincinnati, Columbus, Ohio, Detroit*, Hawaii* 
(Honolulu), Houston, Intermountain (Salt Lake City), Los 
Angeles*, Minnesota (Minneapolis), New England (Boston), 
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New York*, Northeast Ohio (Cleveland), North Texas 
(Dallas), St. Louis, San Francisco Bay Area*, Toledo, Wis- 
consin (Milwaukee), Washington, D. C. 


(Editor's Note: * indicates the six original chapters at the 
time of the 1948 merger which formed PRSA from the Ameri- 
can Council on Public Relations and the National Association 
of Public Relations Counsel.) 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membershi be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


Active Membership 


Gibbs R. Allen, PR Department, A. O. 
Smith Corp., 3533 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. Sponsors: Kenneth W. Haagensen 
and Francis F. Gregory. 

Lee W. Baker, PR Assistant, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Sponsors: Wilford York and Francis F. 
Gregory. 

H. DeWitt Barnett, PR Secretary, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Y. M. C. A. of 
Rochester, 100 Gibbs St., Rochester 1, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Thomas F. Robertson and Swayne 
P. Goodenough. 


Virginia R. Becker, PR Director, Commu- 
nity Welfare Council of Milwaukee County, 


797 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. . 


Sponsors: Francis F, Gregory and Richard 
S. Falk. 

Howard H. Besuden, In Charge of Educa- 
tional & Professional PR, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. Sponsors: William G. Werner and 
John F. Locke. 


Charles F. Cole, Director, Office of Public 
Information, The University of Rochester, 
15 Prince St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Thomas F. Robertson and Swayne P. Good- 
enough. 


William W. Cook, Account Executive, Hill 
and Knowlton, Inc., 1329 Arlington St., 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. Sponsors: Varley P. 
Young and E. Leo Koester. 


William H. Corwin, PR Director, Taylor 
Instrument Companies, 95 St., 
Rochester 1, N. Y. Sponsors: Thomas F. 
Robertson and Swayne P. Goodenough. 


Clarence J. Dover, Community & Em- 
ployee Relations Dept., General Electric 
Lamp Division, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. Sponsors: E. S. Bowerfind and A. D. 
LeMonte. 


Robert G. Eagen, In Charge of Press Rela- 
tions, The Procter & Gamble Co., Gwynne 
Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Sponsors: Wil- 
liam G. Werner and Roy Madison. 


Clifford B. Fligg, Dir. of Public Informa- 
tion, American National Red Cross (South- 
eastern Area ), 230 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 
3, Ga. Sponsors: Horace Renegar and Max- 
well E. Benson. 


William H. Gannett, PR Director, Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. Sponsors: Thomas F. 
Robertson and Swayne P. Goodenough. 


Roy W. Godley, Agricultural Counsel, The 
Kroger Co., 35 E. Seventh St., Cincinnati 8, 
Ohio. Sponsors: David H. Crooks and Wil- 
liam G. Werner. 
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Thereare only so many square inches 
to the page, and so many dollars in 
your ‘budget. And only five working 
days in a week. 

In getting out a printed message, as 
with anything else, it is one thing to 
‘make the best of what you have; it is 
another to attempt too much, 


We sometimes have to scale down a 
client's plans to make them conform 
to the limitations of time and cost. The 
job is often the better for it. Instead of 


“Can't you squeeze it in somehow? 


ROWIANDSON 1791 


a scattering of effort there is direction 
and punch, 


Many among our PR and other clients 
are in no position to “cover the water- 
front.” If the same is true for you, let 
us show you where a limited number of 
dollars and days will do the most good. 


Appleton, Parsons & Co. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-0342 


COPY + DESIGN «+ ILLUSTRATION + TYPOGRAPHY + PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 


J. C. Haynes, PR Director, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., 675 Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Sponsors: Maxwell E. 
Benson and Horace Renegar. 


Harold S. Hoover, Director of PR, Trail- 
mobile Inc., 31st and Robertson Sts., Cin- 
cinnati 9, Ohio. Sponsors: William G. 
Werner and E. Leo Koester. 

Frank B. Koester, Program Director, Coney 
Island Inc. (Cincinnati), Coney Island 
Building, 205 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Kenneth R. Miller and 
Gilbert W. Kingsbury. 


Quentin J. O'Sullivan, PR Dept., Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 1126 S. 70th 
St., West Allis, Wisconsin: Sponsors: Wil- 
ford York and Francis F. Gregory. 


Warren Phillips, Owner, Warren Phillips 
Associates, 213 Cutler Bldg., 42 East Ave., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Sponsors: Thomas F. 
Robertson and Swayne P. Goodenough. 


Nicholas Popa, Director, Dept. of PR, Byer 
& Bowman Advertising Agency, 203 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Sponsors: 
Harold K. Schellenger and C. W. Pettegrew. 


Eugene F. Richner, PR Dept., Eastman 
Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Thomas F. Robertson and Swayne 
P. Goodenough. 


Thomas A. Stratford, Community & Em- 
ployee Relations Dept., General Electric 
Lamp Div., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
Sponsors: Edgar S. Bowerfind and George 
C. Frank. 


William W. Wadel, Director, PR Dept., 


Blatz Brewing Co., 1120 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Sponsors: Francis F. 
Gregory and Greta W. Murphy. 


Ralph J. Werner, Owner, Ralph Werner 
Associates, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. Sponsors: Francis F. Gregory 
and Kenneth W. Haagensen. 

Stephen R. Wilhelm, V.P. & General Mgr. 
(Texas), Foote, Cone & Belding, 2116 
Fannin St., Houston, Texas. Sponsors: 
James A. Clark and John H. Murphy. 


Associate Membership 


Leo E. Brown, Ass’t. to the General Mgr., 
American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. Sponsors: 
Thomas A. Hendricks and Lawrence W. 
Rember. 


Charles N. Christiansen, V.P., Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, 721 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Sponsors: Francis F. Gregory and 
Kenneth W. Haagensen. 


C. S. Haagensen, Dir. of Industrial & Pub- 
lic Relations, Ampco Metal, Inc., 1745 S. 
38th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. Sponsors: 
Francis F. Gregory and Greta W. Murphy. 


Robert M. Monahan, Director of PR, New 
York State Thruway Authority, 119 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Foster Potter and Norman Gallman. 
Barbara €. Moore, Account Executive, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Membership Postings 
(Continued from page 27) 


Warren Phillips Associates, 213 Cutler 
Bldg., 42 East Avenue, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Thomas F. Robertson and Swayne 
P. Goodenough. 


John M. Rowan, Ass’t. Vice President and 
Dir. of PR, Provident Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Seventh and Vine, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. Sponsors: W. T. Kilduff and E. Leo 
Koester. 


Associate to Active 


Frank Lais, Jr., Executive Director, Louisi- 
ana Physicians Service, Inc., 119 N. Galvez 
Street, New Orleans 19, La. 

William J. Miller, Mgr., Membership Rela- 
tions Dept., Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merce, 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, 
Cal. 


Membership Discontinued 


Harold E. Atkinson, Golden Gate College, 
School of Management, San Francisco, Cal. 


John F. Chester, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y. (Deceased) 


Philip S. Duff, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Clarence R. Dugan, New York Central Sys- 
tem, New York, N. Y. (Retired) 


Vance Fawcett, Vance Fawcett Associates, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


7 Gillmor, The Sperry Corp., New York, 


Henry C. Link, The Psychological Corp., 
New York, N. Y. (Deceased) 


Martin B. Joseph, The Methodist College 
Foundation of North Carolina, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Ernest D. LeMay, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. (Re- 
tired) 


Donald J. McGowan, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


James Mussatti, California State Chamber 
of Commerce, San F rancisco, Cal. 


Philip B. Niles, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 


George E. Potter, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J. 


Joe W. Savage, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Robert Michael Smith, John M. Hurley 
Associates, New York, N. Y. 


S. Westcott Toole, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J. 


Lee Trenholm, Provincial Paper, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Canada (Deceased) 
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Chapter news 
(Continued from page 26) 


Glenn H. Cummings, Partner, Cum- 
mings and Hopkins, Advertising and 
Public Relations Firm, will be Vice 
President for 1952. 

William H. McGaughey, Public Rela- 
tions Director of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, was also elected 
with Mr. Lee and Mr. Hallas as a Direc- 
tor for a two-year term. 

Incumbent Directors include Charles 
E. Carll, Director of PR Ford Motor 
Company; Mr. Cummings; Mr. Durbin; 
LeRoy H. Kurtz, Business Manager, PR 
Department, General Motors Corpora- 
tion; W. Calvin Patterson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; and Mr. Wiant. 

In reporting on the 1951 activities of 
the Detroit Chapter, Mr. Wiant stated 
that during the year a 60 per cent in- 
crease in membership was made, bring- 
ing the total number of members to 
122. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 


At the January 21 meeting of the St. 
Louis Chapter, the following officers 
were elected: Dan J. Forrestal, Ass’t 
Director of PR, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., President; and Robert E. Hillard, 
Fleishman, Hillard & Associates, Vice 
President. M. Ritchey Cring, Ass’t to 
President—Public Relations, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, was appointed 
Chairman of the Program Committee, 
and Raymond J. Maxwell, Director, 
Publicity and Advertising, Missouri 


Robert E. Hillard 


Dan J. Forrestal 


Pacific Lines, was designated Chairman 
of the Membership Committee. e e 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 

The following members have been 
appointed to. the San Francisco Bay 
Area Chapter’s Judicial Committee for 
the year 1952: 

F. D. Tellwright, Vice President, The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 
Frank S. Pierce, General Secretary, 
California Farm Bureau Federation; G. 
Stewart Brown, Mgr., PR Department, 
Standard Oil Co. of California. @ @ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CHAPTER 

The Washington Chapter, PRSA, held 
its first monthly meeting of the new 
year on January 10, with the newly 
elected officers officiating for the first 
time. Elected at the December meet- 
ing were: Walton Onslow, President; 
M. O. Ryan, Vice President; and Lud- 
wig Caminita, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 
Elected members of the Chapter’s Board 
of Directors were Walter Belson, E. C. 
Giddings, Osgood Roberts, Al Wagner, 
and Oscar West. @ @ 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1952 
CHICAGO CHAPTER ..... 12 
CINCINNATI ...........-- 3 
CLEVELAND ............. 1 
2 
106 ANGELES ........... 3 
.............. 16 
NORTH TEXAS ........... 2 
SAN FRANCISCO ......... 1 
WASHINGTON ........... 2 
WISCONSIN ............-- 1 
MEMBERS AT LARGE ....18 

61 
( Total membership—1192) 


Welcome to new members 


The Executive Committee of the Public 
Relations Society of America is pleased to 
announce the following elections to Society 
membership. (Complete addresses given in 
“Postings,” January issue of the JourNat.) 


Active Membership 


Richard P. Axten 
Richard K. Bellamy 
Larry Bogart 
William F. Brooks 
Elmer Dulmage 
Richard M. Ellison 
Louis A. Fink 
William E. Goetze 
Russell D. Karns 


James A. Leftwich 
Murray Martin 
Walter J. Mc- 
Laughlin 
Harcourt Parrish 
George B. Vidal 
L. E. White, Jr. 
Luther Williams 
Fred Wittner 


Associate Membership 


John H. Gray Leigh S. McCaslin, 
Ed H. Johnson Jr. 
Francis M. Small 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


J. Handly Wright ¢ has opened PR con- 
sulting offices at 611 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 1. Missouri, (Chestnut 1728). 
Among clients who retain his services 
as consultant is the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, of which he was formerly 
Director of Public Relations. 


H. L. Curtis e Assistant to the President, 
Shell Oil Company, has announced the 
promotion of G. 
Gordon Biggar e 
Assistant Manager 
in Charge of Spe- 
cial Projects, to 
Manager of PR, 
New York; and the 
advancement of 
Robert G. Pearson 
e Assistant Mana- 
ger in Charge ot 
Publicity, to Mana- 
ger of Publicity and 
Information Divi- 
sion of Public Re- 
lations. Mr. Biggar 
is a member of 
PRSA’s Board of 
Directors. Mr. Pearson was Treasurer 
of PRSA’s New York Chapter during 
1951. 


G. Gordon Biggar 


Robert G. Pearson 


Everett T. Marten e formerly partner in 
the New York firm of Carlisle Davidson 
e Everett T. Marten & Associates, has 
been appointed Director of PR, Dan 
River Mills, Inc., Danville, Virginia. 


Arthur C. Kochendorfer e Manager, PR 
Department, Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been named Assistant Man- 
ager of the organization, in addition to 
his PR duties. 


Herbert A. Boas, Jr. ¢ formerly Assist- 
ant to the President of The Bristol Brass 
Corporation, Bristol, Conn., has joined 
the PR staff of Sinclair Oil Corporation, 
New York. 


DIED: Henry C, Link e Vice President, 
The Psychological Corp., New York. 
January 9, 1952. (See Page 5). Lee 
Trenholm e Public Relations and Ad- 
vertising Manager, Provincial Paper 
Ltd., and its parent corporation, Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto. Jan- 
uary 9, 1952. (See Page 31). John F. 
Chester e Director of Public Relations, 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, New York. 
January 22, 1952. (See Page 31). 
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PR firms interchange 
staffs and facilities 


To provide broader service in public 
relations, Group Attitudes Development 
Corporation and Robert M. Creaghead 
& Company have effected an interchange 
of staffs and facilities. 

The two organizations have main- 
tained separate offices in both New York 
and Cleveland, which now will be com- 
bined. The combined New York office 
is at 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
The Cleveland address is 1740 E. 12th 
St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

John G. Mapes,* president of Group 
Attitudes Development Corporation, be- 
comes an Associate in Robert M. Creag- 
head & Company, and Robert M. Creag- 
head*® becomes a Vice President of 
Group Attitudes Development Corpora- 
tion. 

Group Attitudes Development Cor- 
poration serves as PR counsel to manu- 
facturing companies and industry asso- 
ciations, specializing in employee com- 
munications and community relations. 

Robert M. Creaghead & Company has 
specialized in the internal aspects of 
public relations for industrial concerns. 
°PRSA members—Editor 


Main line 
fo 
Editors 


feature 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE— 

America’s only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity releases. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
LO. 4-3123 


<The As Le Garber Gnpany 
Printers 2 Ashland, Ohio 


February, 1952 


The current issue of THE ORANGE DISC celebrates 


Gulf 0il Corporation’s Golden Anniversary. It 


tells a most interesting story of this great 


company and the oil industry. 


Beautifully illustrated - write us if you 


would like to have a copy sent to you. 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHY «© PERSONNEL OF 625 


THE A. L. GARBER COMPANY 


B. F. Zercher, President 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


ADAMSON & BUCHMAN 
Public & Industrial Relations 
Publicity 


Servicing the Intermountain West 
812 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 
Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


For assignments in the midwest, 
spot coverage or long range. For 
press interviews, trade shows, 
picture-story case histories, 
community relations, house 
organs, other p.r. functions. 


HARSHE - ROTMAN, INC. 


8S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
M. B. Rorman, Pres. 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Inc. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-5551 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


635 So. Kenmore Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 7-3265 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


SHELDON MORSE + HUTCHINS & EASTON - Inc. 


General Public Relations and Publicity 
Technical staff to handle technical subjects 


Serve Companies and Associations 
Assistance to Advertising Agencies 


Established 1931 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17—LE 2-2358 


Lipscomb speech available 


PRSA President Ed Lipscomb made a 
speech recently, titled “The Personal 
Practice of Freedom,” which had such 
acceptance that The Foundation For 
Economic Education, Inc., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York, has published an 
initial distribution of 75,000 copies in 
printed booklet form. Single copies are 
available free, and quotations are avail- 
able from the publisher on quantity 
orders. Speaker Lipscomb, who directs 
the public relations program of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, talks 
in plain language about what is happen- 
ing to some of our moral and economic 
values in present-day trends in America, 
and tells what we as individuals can do 
about it, personally. 


Seattle PR Round Table 
Elects Officers 


Anthony F. Moitoret, Seattle man- 
ager for Braun and Co., was elected the 
first President of the Public Relations 
Round Table of Seattle at a meeting 
on December 19th. 

Other officers elected include Don K. 
Anderson, PR Director of the University 
of Washington, Vice President; and Paul 
G. Weaver,* public relations counsel, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Harold Mansfield,* PR Director of 
the Boeing Airplane Co., presided. 

The Round Table was organized in 
1946 by John C. Grover, former PRSA 
member and PR Director for Foster & 
Kleiser in Seattle, and Mr, Weaver. Up 
until December the group functioned on 
an informal basis. 

A public relations clinic was spon- 
sored in 1950 by the Round Table with 
J. Handly Wright, W. Howard Chase 
and Robert L. Bliss* representing the 
Public Relations Society of America, as 
speakers. 
®*PRSA members—Editor 


Robert M.Cireaghead Co. 


CONSLETANTS TE WAVACEMENT SINCE TIAS 
Tommunications +Attitude Building 


pevelopment + Morale Building 
CLEVELAND 14 | NEW YORK 36 


1740 12th STREET 500 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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BERTRAND W. HALi & Co. 
41 EAST 420 ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


SURVEYS. 


OPINION RESEARCH CORP. 


Princeton, N. J. 
Telephone 3600 
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JOHN F. CHESTER, Director of Public 
Relations, Carrier Corp., air conditioning 
equipment manufacturers, was killed in the 
January 22 plane crash at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. He was enroute from the company’s 
plant at Syracuse, New York, to New York 
City with a group of the firm’s executives 
who also perished. 

Mr. Chester was active in PRSA affairs, 
and as recently as the November Chicago 
conference was planning upstate New York 
chapter development of the Society. He 
has appeared on the program at national 
PR conferences and was a speaker at the 
1949 Annual Meeting in New York. 

He had been Director of Carrier’s Public 
Relations snce March, 1947. 

He was born October 17, 1906; gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University; and then 
joined the staff of The Christian Science 
Monitor, leaving in 1929 to go with The 
Associated Press Bureau in Washington, 
where he covered the White House in the 
last two years of the Hoover Administra- 
tion. From 1936 to 1943 he was A. P. 
Bureau Chief in Boston. Successively he 
became business editor for the A. P. in 
New York, then A. P. war correspondent 
for two years in the Near East, Italy, 
France and England. He was chief of the 
A. P. bureau in Cairo at the time of the 
Teheran Conference. 

He lived in Syracuse with his wife, Mar- 
garet, and five children: Patricia, twelve; 
William, eleven; Peggy, ten; John, Jr., two; 
and an infant. e e 


PRSA program for 1952 
(Continued from page 25) 


of the Commission in further detail at 
its February meeting so that a complete 
picture of the proposal may be given 
the membership at an early date. 

Consideration of a full time assistant 
to aid the program of the PR Program 
Committee, of which W. Howard Chase 
is Chairman, was discussed with the 
stepped-up activity of that committee’s 
work, and will be considered further at 
the February meeting of the Executive 
Committee. @ @ 


February, 1952 


LEE TRENHOLM, Public Relations 
and Advertising Manager of Provincial 
Paper Limited and its parent corporation, 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, died January 9, at Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital, where he had been taken 
earlier in the day when he was stricken with 
a heart seizure. 

Long active in PRSA’s development, Mr. 
Trenholm was a member of the Society's 
Board of Directors from 1948 until the 
time of his death, and in 1949 was PRSA 
Canadian Regional Vice President. He at- 
tended and participated in meetings at the 
Chicago conference in November. 

Born in Nyack, New York, April 25 
1899, he was educated in schools in New 
York City and Alexandria, Virginia. He 
engaged in newspaper work from 1919 to 
1928, working on the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald and Daily News; The New 
York Evening Mail, the Charleston (S. C.) 
News & Courier, The Houston Press and 
NEA, New York. At one juncture he was 
the youngest correspondent accredited to 
the Congressional Press Galleries. 

As account executive with the New York 
PR firm of Bruno & Blythe Associates, 
1929-30, he was active in the develop- 
ment of the press relations of the Lind- 
bergh Paris flight. For eight years there- 
after he operated his own PR firm, handling 
clients in industrial, aviation, business ma- 
chines and exposition fields. During this 
period he handled Wiley Post’s record solo 
world flight and Ruth Nichols’ transatlantic 
flight. 

After 10 years (1938-48) as Director of 
Public Relations at Toronto for Underwood 
Limited, he joined Provincial Paper Ltd., 
where he directed public relations, adver- 
tising and sales promotion. He is survived 
by his wife, Irma. e e 


NIAA PR committee named 


Among six men named to National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association’s Public 
Relations Committee are PRSA mem- 
bers Richard W. Darrow, Director of 
PR, The Glenn L. Martin Co., Balti- 
more; and George L. Staudt, Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee. 


A PR Director 
tells you 
the inside 

story of 


ee whole story of 


one of the greatest corporations 
of our time—told by the man 
who, as its Public Relations 
Director for fifteen years, knows 
ALCOA as few people have 
known it. Here is the full account 
of this fabulous corporation 
from its humble beginning in an 
Ohio woodshed to its present 
role in industrial life: its found- 
ing by a 22 year old inventor; 
its early struggles for patent 
rights and its arduous search for 
financial backing, its slow de- 
velopment of consumer markets. 
Here, too, are the rumors, the 
gossip, the facts — its court bat- 
tles, its labor policies, its busi- 
ness philosophy. Illustrated with 
photographs. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
New York 16 
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THE HOPPER 


Conference issue of Journal 


‘ae 


The Annual Conference Issue of the 
Pusiic RELATIONS JOURNAL was on my 
desk when I came in this morning and 
I have taken the time to look through it 
despite the desirability of doing other 
things. I will find time later to read it 
thoroughly, but I must say that you have 
done a very fine job in condensing what 
apparently was an excellent conference. 


Tuomas C. ROBERTS 


Director of Public Relations 
Association of Better Business Bureat: 
New York, N.Y. 


Publications needed abroad 


We are studying public relations in 
enterprises and factories, but unfor- 
tunately we don’t see much printed ma- 
terial in the following categories: pam- 
phlets and reports for workers and em- 
ployees; “welcome” handbooks; reports 
for stockholders; booklets for suppliers, 
customers, bankers and the general 
public. 

We would like receiving from you 
some specimens which will be very use- 
ful to us, for public relations are still 
little expanded in France, 


RAYMOND-PAUL VALLIE 
Paul Vallier 
15-17 Rue Due Marechal-Foch 
Clermont-Ferrand, France 


(Can readers help?—Editor) 


For the record 


As a citizen of Connecticut, I regret 
the references James P. Selvage made in 
his October letter to Senator William 
Benton’s “recent clamorous denuncia- 
tions of any attempts to expose Com- 
munists in government.” 

Senator Benton has not denounced 
any attempts to expose Communists, but 
has been extremely specific. He has ac- 
cused Senator McCarthy of being a liar, 
of abusing Senatorial immunity, of bring- 
ing false evidence against individuals 
unable to retaliate. 

If Mr. Selvage will avail himself of 
the record, he may quietly recognize 
that Senator Benton is right. None of us 
should cant so far over to any political 
extreme that we become horizontal. 


Looking forward to moderate exercise 
.of the vigorous two-party system in the 
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elections of 1952, 1956, 1960 and 1964, 
I remain 

Henry H. Urrows 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Correction 


We were very happy to see the plug 
given to the Oil Industry Information 
Committee’s film, “Man On The Land,” 
on page 27 of the December 20th issue 
of the PusLic RELATIONS JOURNAL. 

However, you are in error in crediting 
production to the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. “Man On The Land” was produced 
by United Productions of America, 
which organization won an Oscar for the 
best film cartoon of 1950. Incidentally, 
“Man On The Land” played the Roxy 
Theatre in New York for three straight 
weeks and for free. 

Puitie C. HUMPHREY 
Manager, Public Relations 
The Texas Company 
New York City. 


A boner? 


By now you've probably received half 
a million or so squawks about some of 
the statements in Mr. Bostelman’s article 
in the December issue of the JourNAL. 
I’m just catching up on my reading, so 
I didn’t see the article before. 

Holy hat, where does Mr. Bostelman 
hide? He says he knows of only. one 
publicity man who tailors his stuff for 
the business media he wants to use! 
Every member of the Industrial Pub- 
licity Association (plus a lot more that 
I don’t happen to know as well) does 
just exactly that. Seems to me a boner 
like that one should call for at least an 
editorial footnote of correction, no? 


(Mrs.) Branna C. Hutcuins 
President 
Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins ¢> Easton, Inc. 
New York City 


Publications requested 
We should be much obliged if you 


would send us materials about public 
relations activities relating to employ- 
ees, stockholders, customers, commu- 
nity, etc. ... Being not so long since the 
public relations movement in manage- 
ment was introduced into Japan, we are 
studying with much interest . . . 


Mihara Locomotive & Air Brake Works 
Central Japan Heavy-Industries, Ltd. 
No. 5007 Itozaki-Cho, Mihara 
Hiroshima, Japan 

(Can readers help-—Editor) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


YOUNG WOMAN, 35, wants position in 
employee or public relations or product 
promotion. Seven years experience in ad- 
vertising and public relations department. 
Interested particularly in food or cosmetic 
company connection. Will travel. Box S-2. 


CONTACT MAN, PR ASS’T.—position de- 
sired by personable and enterprising college 
grad with contact, writing, sales experience. 
Have tux, will travel. Veteran. Minimum 
salary $65. Box L-2. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
Personable, well-educated, versatile young 
lady; 8 years’ experience as editor, re- 
searcher, publicist; versed in press, radio- 
TV, film techniques. Box F-2. 


WRITER, forming writing service, solicits 
inquiries. 15 years p.r. and writing experi- 
ence — company or trade histories, fact 
sheets, reports, speeches and publicity. Save 
time, money and trouble by using writing 
as you would art service. Box A-2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Young man. A.B. 
Eco. Vet. Styled for PR Career. Capable 
Writer, adept. No Brass. Will relocate. Box 
M-2. 


EXECUTIVE, 42, seeks challenging PR or 
sales promotion opportunity in industry. 20 
years newspaper and publicity experience. 
Box J-2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—experienced man- 
aging editor of premium newspaper distrib- 
uted by American Broadcasting Co. Editor 
of trade manual; 1 year as writer of press 
releases for military hq; 26 yrs; Univ. of 
Chicago, M.A. Desires house organ position 
or PR opportunity. Box N-2. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS — Experienced, re- 
sponsible, hard-working account man for 
association and institutional accounts in 
medium-sized Public Relations firm. Job 
entails following through on many details 
of setting up local and national programs. 
Must be able to plan and follow through 
on complicated mailings. Actual experience 
with newspapers, magazines, syndicates. 
Starting salary $5,200. Write stating expe- 
rience, age, to Box R-2, PR Journat. 


Public Relations Journal 
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How much meat 


will America eat today? 


L] 600,000 pounds L] 6,000,000 pounds 
L] 60,000,000 pounds 


It sounds incredible, but sixty million pounds Sixty million pounds of meat a day is a big 
per day is the right answer .. . enough meat to order, and it takes a big industry to fill it. More 
fill 15,000 two-ton trucks! than 4,000 meat packing companies throughout 
Just as incredible is the smooth functioning of the United States contribute to the job. 
the complicated system of meat distribution. It And the truly surprising fact is not how effi- 
puts all this meat where you want it, when you ciently they do it, but that they do it (and have 
want it, and in the vast variety of kinds in which been doing it for years) at a lower service cost than 
you want it. for almost any other food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago ¢ Members throughout the U.S. 


02 PRINTED IN U.S. A. 
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A cotton farmer in 1927 could count on an average yield of 146 pounds of lint 
fiber per acre. Twenty-three years later, in 1950, his per-acre yield was almost 265 
pounds. 


Why the difference? Better seed, improved insect control, more efficient cultiva- 
tion—all contributed to increased cotton yields. Of topmost importance, however, was 
the expanding use of fertilizers. 


From 1923 to 1950 the quantity of fertilizer per cotton acre jumped from 94.9 
pounds to 203.3. Experiment station tests in the Southeast showed an average increase 
of 190 pounds of lint cotton an acre when properly fertilized. In the Mississippi Delta, 
addition of nitrogen to the soil in prescribed amounts caused a yield increase of 174 
pounds of lint per acre. 


Increased scientific know-how, of which the principles of fertilization are a part, 
enabled the American cotton producer in 1950 to grow as much cotton on 18.6 mil- 
lion acres as he did on 35.5 million in 1923. This is important at a time when we must 
— wisely every arable acre to meet the food and fiber needs of our nation and 
our allies. 


These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the 
country’s leading fiber. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


EVERY U.S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY 
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